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GERMANY  AND  THE  PRESENT  WAR 

AN  APPEAL  TO  AMERICANS 

[Professor  von  Harnack,  born  in  1851  at  Dorpat,  began 
his  academic  career  at  the  University  of  Leipsic  in  1874. 
In  1876  he  was  transferred  as  professor  to  the  University 
of  Giessen,  in  1886  to  the  University  of  Marburg  and  in 
1888  to  the  University  of  Berlin,  of  whose  many-sided  in¬ 
tellectual  life  he  has  long  been  one  of  the  chief  ornaments 
as  professor  of  church  history.  Professor  von  Harnack  has 
received  almost  every  civil  and  academic  honor  that  could 
possibly  be  paid  to  him.  He  holds  many  important  public 
positions,  including  those  of  General  Director  of  the  Royal 
Library  of  Berlin  and  President  of  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  research.  No  man  in  Germany  and  no  scholar 
in  all  the  world  is  more  honored  than  Professor  Harnack.^] 
Citizens  of  the  United  States,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

I  deem  it  a  pleasure  as  well  as  an  honor  to  be  allowed  to 
address  you  today  after  the  speech  of  our  revered  Oher- 
hur  germeister. 

Let  me  begin  with  a  personal  reminiscence:  Just  ten 
years  ago  I  was  in  the  United  States,  and  I  have  brought 
back  from  there  unforgettable  impressions.  Which  of  these 
was  the  strongest? — Not  the  roaring  falls  of  Niagara,  not 
the  wonderful  entrance  into  the  harbor  of  New  York  with 
its  gigantic  buildings,  not  the  immense  exposition  at  St. 

^  An  address  delivered  at  a  German- American  meeting  held  in  the 
Berlin  City  Hall,  August  ii,  1914. 
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Louis  in  its  proud  greatness,  not  the  splendid  universities 
of  Harvard  and  Columbia,  nor  the  Congressional  Library 
at  Washington — all  these  are  works  either  of  the  technical 
sciences  or  of  nature  and  can  not  arouse  our  highest  admira¬ 
tion,  or  make  on  us  the  deepest  impression.  What  was 
the  deepest  impression?  It  was  two-fold:  first,  the  great 
work  of  the  American  nation  as  such,  and  then  American 
hospitality.  The  great  work  of  the  American  nation  is  the 
nation  itself! 

From  the  smallest  beginnings  the  American  nation  has 
been  developing  for  two  hundred  years  into  a  world  nation 
of  more  than  a  hundred  million  souls;  a  whole  continent 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  from  the  Great  Lakes 
to  the  West  Indies  has  not  merely  been  occupied  by  it  but 
civilized;  but  not  merely  civilized:  all  that  immigrated 
into  its  territory,  this  nation  has  assimilated  with  an  in¬ 
describable  power  and  consolidated  into  the  union  of  a  great 
noble  nation  of  “educated  men.”  History  has  never  seen 
the  like  before ;  after  two  or  at  the  most,  three  generations — 
whoever  may  come — they  are  all  assimilated  into  the  Amer¬ 
ican  body  and  into  the  American  spirit.  And  this  is  done 
without  petty  regulations,  without  the  cooperation  of  the 
police.  Into  the  solid  framework  of  this  people  every 
national  trait  fits  itself  willingly,  without  coercion,  becomes 
American  and  yet  retains  its  peculiarity.  The  world  never 
before  saw  such  a  spectacle;  but  it  is  going  on  before  our 
eyes  continuously,  and  everybody  hears  and  sees  the  fact 
that  every  immigrant  after  a  short  time  joyfully  confesses: 
“America  is  now  my  fatherland!”  and  yet  does  not  only  not 
forget  the  old  country,  but  undisturbed  maintains  his  con¬ 
nection  with  it.  Yes,  this  is  the  expression  of  a  national 
strength  coupled  with  liberty  that  can  not  easily  be  imitated 
elsewhere.  But  to  proceed:  among  those  who  emigrated 
to  your  country,  there  are  millions  of  Germans,  a  couple 
of  millions.  For  more  than  a  hundred  years  they  have  been 
going — where  shall  I  begin? — in  the  days  of  Steuben  or  of 
Karl  Schurz?  but  why  should  I  enumerate  names?  They 
were  all  received  as  brothers,  they  brought  their  best  and 
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they  left  behind  their  best.  That  is  all  I  can  say.  And 
furthermore,  what  sort  of  spirit  was  it  that  seized  them? 
On  every  one  of  them  it  has  imprinted  its  stamp  outwardly 
and  inwardly.  I  shall  have  to  say  a  few  more  words  about 
this  spirit  later.  For  the  present  I  will  only  say  this:  It  is 
the  spirit  of  civic  courage  and  of  civic  liberty.  And  out  of 
this  union  there  arose  before  me  during  my  stay  in  America 
an  immense  homogeneous  product  as  the  work  of  this  nation. 
In  this  work  every  individual  is  taking  a  hand;  it  is  work 
done  in  agriculture,  in  engineering  and — we  at  the  German 
universities  have  known  it  for  decades — an  extraordinary 
amount  of  work  done  also  in  science.  And  this  work  is 
being  done  in  a  mixture,  unknown  to  us  in  Europe,  in  a 
mixture  of  good  old  wisdom  inherited  from  the  history  of 
Europe  and  a  youthful  courage,  I  might  almost  say  a  childlike 
spirit.  The  union  of  these  two,  of  this  old  world  wisdom 
and  this  youthful  courage  which  I  have  met  everywhere, 
and  which  has  left  its  mark  on  the  American  work  is  what  I 
have  admired. 

And  the  second  was  American  hospitality.  Like  a  warm 
current  of  air  this  hospitality  met  me  and  my  friends  every¬ 
where.  Wherever  we  stood  or  walked  we  breathed  the  air 
of  this  friendship.  Yes,  it  almost  made  us  lose  our  will-power 
because  it  anticipated  every  plan,  every  care.  Like  parcels 
of  friendship  we  were  sent  from  place  to  place,  from  one  city 
to  another,  like  good  friends,  as  if  we  had  known  each  other 
always.  Well,  that  was  an  experience,  for  which  we  all — 
and  who  of  us  Germans  that  crossed  the  ocean  has  not  ex¬ 
perienced  it — for  which  we  all,  I  say,  shall  always  be  grate¬ 
ful.  That  is  unforgettable.  But  however  beautiful  and 
great  this  was,  your  nation  has  done  for  ours  something  still 
less  forgettable.  In  those  terrible  days  of  the  year  1870, 
when  so  many  Germans  were  imprisoned  in  unlucky  Paris, 
the  American  ambassador  undertook  to  look  after  them. 
And  what  America  did  at  that  time,  it  is  doing  again  today 
for  all  our  fellow-citizens,  who,  surprized  by  the  war,  are 
kept  in  the  enemy’s  country.  They  are  entrusted  to  the 
care  of  the  American  ambassador,  and  we  know  full  well. 
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as  if  it  had  already  been  done,  that  he  will  take  the  best, 
the  most  faithful  care  of  them.  This,  my  friends,  is  a  ser¬ 
vice  of  friendship,  which  is  not  conventional,  but  of  the  kind 
to  which  the  catechism  alludes  when  it  interprets:  “Give 
us  our  daily  bread  and  good  friends.”  They  belong  to¬ 
gether. 

But  now,  before  answering  the  question,  why  you  are 
our  good  friends,  we  must  reflect  a  while,  for  the  answer 
which  but  a  few  days  ago  we  should  probably  have  given: 
you  are  our  good  friends  because  you  are  our  blood-rela¬ 
tions — that  answer  no  longer  holds  good.  That  is  past  and 
gone.  May  God  grant  that  in  future  days  this  may  be 
said  again,  but  in  the  case  which  just  now  has  torn  our  hearts, 
it  has  been  proven  that  blood  is  not  thicker  than  water. 
But  where  is  the  deep  foundation  of  this  friendship?  Does 
it  consist  in  what  I  have  alluded  to,  that  we  have  so  many 
fellow-countrymen  on  the  other  side,  that  they  have  been 
received  so  kindly,  that  they  have  done  much  for  the  up¬ 
building  of  the  body  and  spirit  of  America  or  that  we  see 
here  so  many  American  friends?  That  is  certainly  impor¬ 
tant  but  not  the  last  reason. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen!  The  roots  of  a  strong  and  firm 
relationship  lie  still  much  deeper.  And  history  shows  us 
at  this  moment  one  fact  and  writes  it  with  burning  letters 
into  our  souls,  that  we  have  a  common  spirit,  which  pene¬ 
trates  to  the  depth  of  our  hearts.  Yes,  because  we  have 
a  common  spirit  that  penetrates  into  the  depth  of  our  hearts, 
therefore  we  are  friends.  And  what  sort  of  a  spirit  is  it? 
It  is  the  spirit  of  that  deep  religious  and  moral  civilization 
which  we  acquired  during  a  series  of  centuries,  and  from 
which  this  strong  American  shoot  has  arisen. 

Three  things  belong  to  this  civilization,  or  rather,  it  rests 
upon  three  pillars.  One  pillar  is  the  recognition  of  the 
immense  value  of  every  human  soul,  hence  the  recognition 
of  personality  and  individuality.  These  two  are  respected, 
nurtured  and  desired.  This  is  the  one  pillar  of  our  civili¬ 
zation.  And  the  second  is  the  recognition  of  the  duty  of 
sacrificing  this  dear  life  for  every  great  ideal,  “God,  liberty, 
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fatherland,”  at  any  time.  Tho  we,  Americans  and  Germans, 
value  life  highly,  this  human  life,  yet  we  lay  it  down  will¬ 
ingly  and  cheerfully  whenever  a  great  cause  demands  it. 
And  the  third  pillar  is  the  respect  of  what  is  right  and  just 
and  the  great  power  of  organization  on  all  lines  and  in  all 
communities.  But  in  the  face  of  this  civilization  resting 
on  its  three  pillars:  personality,  self-sacrificing  duty  and 
organized  right,  there  arises  now  before  my  eyes  another 
civilization,  the  civilization  of  the  tribe  with  its  patriarchal 
organization,  the  civilization  of  the  horde  that  is  gathered 
and  kept  together  by  despots,  the  Byzantine — I  have  to  go 
back  far — the  Mongolian-Moscovite  civilization. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen!  This  once  was  a  civilization; 
but  that  was  long  ago.  This  civilization  could  not  endure 
the  light  of  the  eighteenth  century,  still  less  the  light  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  now  in  the  twentieth  century  it 
breaks  loose  and  threatens  us — this  unorganized  Asiatic 
mass.  Like  the  desert  with  its  sand,  it  wants  to  cover  up 
our  fields  of  grain.  We  know  it.  We  are  just  now  ex¬ 
periencing  it.  Also  the  Americans  know  it,  for  everybody 
must  know  it  that  stands  on  the  foundation  of  our  culture 
and  observes  the  present  time  with  sharp  eyes.  They  all 
know  that  it  is  the  question  of:  “Peoples  of  Europe,  take 
care  of  your  most  sacred  possessions!” 

This  civilization  of  ours,  the  most  precious  possession 
of  the  human  race  was  principally  entrusted  to  three  peoples, 
yes,  to  them  alone!  To  us,  to  the  Americans  and  to  the 
English!  That  is  all  I  will  say.  I  cover  up  my  head! 
Two  of  the  three  are  left;  they  must  stand  together  so  much 
more  closely  as  it  is  the  question  of  defending  the  flag  of 
this  civilization.  The  whole  is  at  stake,  our  intellectual 
existence,  and  the  Americans  must  know  that  this  means 
also  their  existence.  We  have  a  civilization  in  common  as 
well  as  the  duty  of  defending  it ! 

But,  citizens  of  America,  we  give  you  our  sacred  word 
that  we  shall  stake  the  last  penny  of  our  money  and  the 
last  drop  of  our  blood  on  this  civilization.  After  having 
made  this  vow,  shall  I  repeat  to  you  what  the  Oberburger- 
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meister  assured  you  of  in  such  simple  but  sincere  terms, 
namely,  that,  as  a  matter  of  course,  we  shall  protect  you  and 
do  everything  for  you  while  you  are  living  on  our  soil? 
After  we  have  promised  the  greater  thing,  you  will  be  sure 
that  we  shall  look  after  these  trifles. 

But  you,  my  dear  fellow  countrymen,  men  and  women, 
every  day  and  now  at  this  hour  we  are  intensely  aware  of 
what  surrounds  us.  It  is  a  very  serious  but  a  glorious  time. 
How  much  did  we  experience  during  these  last  few  days? 
None  of  us  any  longer  stands  beside  life  as  a  satiated  or 
critical  spectator,  but  everyone  stands  in  life,  in  a  higher 
life.  In  the  very  midst  of  it!  All  at  once  God  has  Hfted 
us  out  of  the  misery  of  our  daily  Hfe  and  placed  us  upon  a 
height  where  we  never  stood  before.  But,  ladies  and  gentle¬ 
men,  wherever  life  arises,  higher  life  or  Hfe  in  general, 
wherever  it  is  a  delight  to  live,  there  life  is  surrounded  by 
death,  as  at  every  birth  when  something  new  comes  to  life, 
and  just  so  when  the  dearest  possessions  have  to  be  defended 
— there  Death  stands  close  by  Life.  But  we  also  know  this : 
whenever  in  this  way  Hfe  and  death  are  entwined,  the  highest 
Hfe  and  bodily  death,  then  every  fear  of  death  ceases,  then 
there  is  only  Hfe,  and  alive  we  go  into  death  and  thru  death. 
This  reminds  me  of  an  old  song,  a  mighty  song  in  which  our 
fathers  celebrated  their  victories: 

“Es  war  ein  wunderbarer  Krieg, 

Da  Tod  und  Leben  rungen. 

Das  Leben,  das  behielt  den  Sieg, 

Es  hat  den  Tod  verschhmgen. 

Die  Schrift  hat  verkiindet  das, 

Wie  ein  Tod  da  den  andern  frass, 

Ein  Spott  aus  dem  Tod  ist  worden!” 

It  was  a  wonderful  fight 

When  Death  and  Life  were  wrestling. 

Life  obtained  the  victory 
And  swallowed  up  Death. 

The  scriptures  have  proclaimed 
That  one  death  ate  the  other 
And  death  became  a  mockery! 

The  death  that  is  undergone  voluntarily,  kills  the  great 
death  and  secures  the  higher  Hfe.  It  makes  free:  thus 
speaks  Luther! 
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In  conclusion,  let  me  say  one  more  thing.  In  critical 
hours  there  arises  before  us  all  a  picture,  and  beneath  it  we 
see  these  simple  words:  “He  was  obedient  unto  death,  yea 
unto  death  on  the  cross!”  Well,  the  great  obedience  has 
only  just  begun  for  us,  that  great  obedience  for  whose  sake 
other  nations,  our  neighbors,  so  often  have  railed  us.  Look, 
those  are  the  obedient  Germans,  those  men  that  do  every¬ 
thing  at  the  word  of  command  and  with  such  obedient 
exactness.  Now  they  will  see  that  this  great  obedience  was 
and  is  not  blind  discipline,  but  also  will!  They  will  see 
that  this  great  obedience  is  not  smallness  and  death,  but 
strength  and  life. 

From  the  East,  I  repeat,  the  sand  of  the  desert  approaches 
us,  from  the  West  we  are  attacked  by  old  enemies  and  faith¬ 
less  friends.  How  soon  will  we  Germans  be  able  to  pray  and 
confess  again: 

"Gottes  ist  der  Orient, 

Gottes  ist  der  Occident, 

Nord-  und  siidliches  Gelande 
Ruh’n  im  Frieden  seiner  Hande.” 

The  Orient  is  God’s, 

The  Occident  is  God’s, 

Northern  and  Southern  lands 
Rest  in  the  peace  of  his  hands. 

We  hope  that  God  will  give  us  the  strength  to  make  this 
word  true  not  only  for  ourselves,  but  for  all  Eiu'ope. 

Till  then,  seeing  all  the  sources  and  wells  of  our  higher 
life  and  of  our  existence  threatened  we  will  pray : 

“Vater,  schiitze  alle  Brunnen 
Und  bewahr’  uns  vor  den  Hunnen!” 

Father,  take  care  of  our  wells,  . 

And  protect  us  from  the  Huns! 

Adolph  von  Harnack 
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RUSSIA  AND  THE  PRESENT  WAR 

THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  A  NATION 

[The  following  article  appeared  in  the  London  Times  of 
September  14,  1914.  The  writer  is  Professor  Paul  Vino- 
gradoff,  who  has  been  since  1903  Corpus  Professor  of  Juris¬ 
prudence  at  the  University  of  Oxford.  Professor  Vino- 
gradoff  was  born  at  Kostroma,  Russia,  in  1854,  and  was  ac¬ 
tively  engaged  in  promoting  education  in  his  native  country 
when,  in  consequence  of  a  conflict  with  the  authorities,  he 
resigned  his  professorship  in  the  University  of  Moscow  and 
went  to  England.  Professor  Vinogradoff  has  lectured  at 
various  American  universities  and  is  one  of  the  most  eminent 
living  scholars  in  the  field  of  jurisprudence.] 

In  this  time  of  crisis,  when  the  clash  of  ideas  seems  as 
fierce  as  the  struggle  of  the  hosts,  it  is  the  duty  of  those  who 
possess  authentic  information  on  one  or  the  other  points  in 
dispute  to  speak  out'  firmly  and  clearly.  I  should  like  to 
contribute  some  observations  on  German  and  Russian  con¬ 
ceptions  in  matters  of  culture.  I  base  my  claim  to  be  heard 
on  the  fact  that  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  being  closely 
connected  with  Russian,  German,  and  English  life.  As  a 
Russian  Liberal,  who  had  to  give  up  an  honorable  position 
at  home  for  the  sake  of  his  opinions,  I  can  hardly  be  sus¬ 
pected  of  subserviency  to  the  Russian  bureaucracy. 

I  am  struck  by  the  insistence  with  which  the  Germans 
represent  their  cause  in  this  world-wide  struggle  as  the  cause 
of  civilization,  as  opposed  to  Muscovite  barbarism;  and  I 
am  not  sure  that  some  of  my  English  friends  do  not  feel 
reluctant  to  side  with  the  subjects  of  the  Tsar  against  the 
countrymen  of  Harnack  and  Eucken.  One  would  like  to 
know,  however,  since  when  did  the  Germans  take  up  this 
attitude?  They  were  not  so  squeamish  during  the  “war  of 
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emancipation”  which  gave  birth  to  modem  Germany.  At 
that  time  the  people  of  Eastern  Prussia  were  anxiously 
waiting  for  the  appearance  of  Cossacks  as  heralds  of  the 
Russian  hosts  who  were  to  emancipate  them  from  the  yoke 
of  Napoleon.  Did  the  Prussians  and  Austrians  reflect  on 
the  humiliation  of  an  alliance  with  the  Muscovites,  and  on 
the  superiority  of  the  Code  Civil,  when  the  Russian  Guard 
at  Kulm  stood  like  a  rock  against  the  desperate  onslaught 
of  Vandamme?  Perhaps  by  this  time  the  inhabitants  of 
Berlin  have  obliterated  the  bas-relief  in  the  “Alley  of  Vic¬ 
tories”  representing  Prince  William  of  Prussia,  the  future 
victor  of  Sedan,  seeking  safety  within  the  square  of  the 
Kaluga  regiment!  Russian  blood  has  flowed  in  numberless 
battles  in  the  cause  of  the  Germans  and  Austrians.  The 
present  Armageddon  might  perhaps  have  been  avoided  if 
Emperor  Nicholas  I.  had  left  the  Hapsburg  Monarchy  to  its 
own  resources  in  1849,  and  had  not  unwisely  crushed  the 
independence  of  Hungary.  Within  our  memory,  the  benev¬ 
olent  neutrality  of  Russia  guarded  Germany  in  1870  from 
an  attack  in  the  rear  by  its  opponents  of  Sadowa.  Are  all 
such  facts  to  be  explained  away  on  the  ground  that  the  de¬ 
spised  Muscovites  may  be  occasionally  useful  as  “gun-meat,” 
but  are  guilty  of  sacrilege  if  they  take  up  a  stand  against 
German  taskmasters  in  “shining  armor?”  The  older  gen¬ 
erations  of  Germany  had  not  yet  reached  that  comfortable 
conclusion.  The  last  recommendation  which  the  founder 
of  the  German  Empire  made  on  his  deathbed  to  his  grandson 
was  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  that  Russia  which  is  now 
proclaimed  to  be  a  debased  mixture  of  Byzantine,  Tartar, 
and  Muscovite  abominations. 

GERMAN  culture  AND  GERMAN  BLINDNESS 
Fortunately,  the  course  of  history  does  not  depend  on 
the  frantic  exaggerations  of  partisans.  The  world  is  not  a 
class-room  in  which  docile  nations  are  distributed  according 
to  the  arbitrary  standards  of  German  pedagogues.  Europe 
has  admired  the  patriotic  resistance  of  the  Spanish,  Tyrolese, 
and  Russian  peasants  to  the  enlightened  tyranny  of  Napo¬ 
leon.  There  are  other  standards  of  culture  beside  pro- 
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ficiency  in  research  and  aptitude  for  systematic  work. 
The  massacre  of  Louvain,  the  hideous  brutality  of  the  Ger¬ 
mans — as  regards  non-combatants — to  mention  only  one 
or  two  of  the  appalling  occurrences  of  these  last  weeks — 
have  thrown  a  lurid  light  on  the  real  character  of  twentieth- 
century  German  culture.  “By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know 
them,”  said  our  Lord,  and  the  saying  which  He  aimed  at  the 
Scribes  and  Pharisees  of  His  time  is  indeed  applicable  to 
the  proud  votaries  of  German  civilization  today.  Nobody 
wishes  to  underestimate  the  services  rendered  by  the  Ger¬ 
man  people  to  the  cause  of  European  progress,  but  those 
who  have  known  Germany  during  the  years  following  on 
the  achievements  of  1870  have  watched  with  dismay  the 
growth  of  that  arrogant  conceit  which  the  Greeks  called 
v/3pis.  The  cold-blooded  barbarity  advocated  by  Bernhardi, 
the  cynical  view  taken  of  international  treaties  and  of  the 
obhgations  of  honor  by  the  German  Chancellor — these 
things  reveal  a  spirit  which  it  would  be  difficult  indeed  to 
describe  as  a  sign  of  progress. 

One  of  the  effects  of  such  a  frame  of  mind  is  to  strike  the 
victim  of  it  with  blindness.  This  symptom  has  been  mani¬ 
fest  in  the  stupendous  blunders  of  German  diplomacy.  The 
successors  of  Bismarck  have  alienated  their  natural  allies, 
such  as  Italy  and  Roumania,  and  have  driven  England  into 
this  war  against  the  evident  intentions  of  English  Radicals. 
But  the  Germans  have  misconceived  even  more  important 
things:  they  set  out  on  their  adventure  in  the  belief  that 
England  would  be  embarrassed  by  civil  war  and  unable  to 
take  any  effective  part  in  the  fray;  and  they  had  to  learn 
something  which  all  their  writers  had  not  taught  them — 
that  there  is  a  nation’s  spirit  watching  over  England’s 
safety  and  greatness,  a  spirit  at  whose  mighty  call  all  party 
differences  and  racial  strifes  fade  into  insignificance.  In 
the  same  way,  they  have  reckoned  on  the  unpreparedness 
of  Russia,  in  consequence  of  internal  dissensions  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  weakness,  without  taking  heed  of  the  love  of 
all  Russians  for  Russia,  of  their  devotion  to  the  long-suffering 
giant  whose  life  is  throbbing  in  their  veins.  The  Germans 
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expected  to  encounter  raw  and  sluggish  troops  under  in¬ 
triguing  time-servers  and  military  Hamlets  whose  “native 
hue  of  resolution”  had  been  “sicklied  o’er  with  the  pale  cast 
of  thought.”  Instead  of  that,  they  were  confronted  with 
soldiers  of  the  same  type  as  those  whom  Frederick  the 
Great  and  Napoleon  admired,  led  at  last  by  chiefs  worthy 
of  their  men.  And  behind  these  soldiers  they  discovered 
a  nation.  Do  they  realize  now  what  a  force  they  have 
awakened?  Do  they  understand  that  a  steadfast,  indomi¬ 
table  resolution,  despising  all  theatrical  display,  is  mov¬ 
ing  Russia’s  hosts  ?  Even  if  the  Russian  generals  had  proved 
mediocre,  even  if  many  disappointing  days  had  been  in 
store,  the  nation  would  not  belie  its  history.  It  has  seen 
more  than  one  conquering  army  go  down  before  it — the 
Tartars  and  the  Poles,  the  Swedes  of  Charles  XII,  the 
Prussians  of  Frederick  the  Great,  the  Grand  Army  of 
Napoleon,  were  not  less  formidable  than  the  Kaiser’s  array, 
but  the  task  of  mastering  a  united  Russia  proved  too  much 
for  each  one  of  them.  The  Germans  counted  on  the  fratri¬ 
cidal  feud  between  Poles  and  Russians,  on  the  resentment 
of  the  Jews,  on  Mohammedan  sympathies  with  Turkey,  and 
so  forth.  They  had  to  learn  too  late  that  the  Jews  had 
rallied  round  the  country  of  their  hearths,  and  that  the 
best  of  them  can  not  believe  that  Russia  will  continue 
to  deny  them  the  measure  of  justice  and  humanity  which  the 
leaders  of  Russian  thought  have  long  acknowledged  to  be 
due  them.  More  important  still,  the  Germans  have  read 
the  Grand  Duke’s  appeal  to  the  Poles  and  must  have  heard 
of  the  manner  in  which  it  was  received  in  Poland,  of  the 
enthusiastic  support  offered  to  the  Russian  cause.  If 
nothing  else  came  of  this  great  historical  upheaval  but  the 
reconciliation  of  the  Russians  and  their  noble  kinsmen,  the 
Poles,  the  sacrifices  which  this  crisis  demands  would  not 
be  too  great  a  price  to  pay  for  the  result. 

RUSSIAN  UNITY 

But  the  hour  of  trial  has  revealed  other  things.  It  has 
appealed  to  the  best  feelings  and  the  best  elements  of  the 
Russian  nation.  It  has  brought  out  in  a  striking  manner 
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the  fundamental  tendency  of  Russian  political  life  and  the 
essence  of  Russian  culture,  which  so  many  people  have 
been  unable  to  perceive  on  account  of  the  chaff  on  the  sur¬ 
face.  Russia  has  been  going  thru  a  painful  crisis.  In  the 
words  of  the  Manifesto  of  October  17-30,  1905,  the  outward 
casing  of  her  administration  had  become  too  narrow  and 
oppressive  for  the  development  of  society  with  its  growing 
needs,  its  altered  perceptions  of  rights  and  duties,  its  changed 
relations  between  Government  and  people.  The  result  was 
that  deep-seated  political  malaise  which  made  itself  felt 
during  the  Japanese  war,  when  society  at  large  refused  to 
take  any  interest  in  the  fate  of  the  Army;  the  feverish  rush 
for  “liberties”  after  the  defeat;  the  subsequent  reign  of  re¬ 
action  and  repression,  which  has  cast  such  a  gloom  over 
Russian  life  during  these  last  years.  But  the  effort  of  the 
national  struggle  has  dwarfed  all  these  misunderstandings 
and  misfortunes  as  in  Great  Britain  the  call  of  the  common 
fatherland  has  dwarfed  the  dispute  between  Unionists  and 
Home-Rulers.  Russian  parties  have  not  renounced  their 
aspirations ;  Russian  Liberals,  in  particular,  believe  in  self- 
government  and  the  rule  of  law  as  firmly  as  ever.  But  they 
have  realized,  as  one  man,  that  this  war  is  not  an  adventure 
engineered  by  unscrupulous  ambition,  but  a  decisive  struggle 
for  independence  and  existence;  and  they  are  glad  to  be 
arrayed  in  close  ranks  with  their  opponents  from  the  Con¬ 
servative  side.  A  friend,  a  Liberal  like  myself,  writes  to 
me  from  Moscow: — “It  is  a  great,  unforgettable  time;  we 
are  happy  to  be  all  at  one !”  And  from  the  ranks  of  the  most 
unfortunate  of  Russia’s  children,  from  the  haunts  of  the 
political  exiles  in  Paris,  comes  the  news  that  Bourtzeff,  one 
of  the  most  prominent  among  the  revolutionary  leaders, 
has  addrest  an  appeal  to  his  comrades  urging  them  to  stand 
by  their  country  to  the  utmost  of  their  power. 

THE  TSAR  AND  NATIONAL  TRADITION 
I  may  add  that,  whatever  may  have  been  the  shortcomings 
and  the  blunders  of  the  Russian  government,  it  is  a  blessing 
in  this  decisive  crisis  that  Russians  should  have  a  firmly-knit 
organization  and  a  traditional  centre  of  authority  in  the 
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power  of  the  Tsar.  The  present  Emperor  stands  as  the 
national  leader,  not  in  the  histrionic  attitude  of  a  War  Lord, 
but  in  the  quiet  dignity  of  his  office.  He  has  said  and  done 
the  right  thing,  and  his  subjects  will  follow  him  to  a  man. 
We  are  sure  he  will  remember  in  the  hour  of  victory  the 
unstinted  devotion  and  sacrifices  of  all  the  nationalities  and 
parties  of  his  vast  Empire.  It  is  our  firm  conviction  that 
the  sad  tale  of  reaction  and  oppression  is  at  an  end  in  Russia, 
and  that  our  country  will  issue  from  this  momentous  crisis 
with  the  insight  and  strength  required  for  the  constructive 
and  progressive  statesmanship  of  which  it  stands  in  need. 

Apart  from  the  details  of  political  and  social  reform,  is 
the  regeneration  of  Russia  a  boon  or  a  peril  to  European 
civilization?  The  declamations  of  the  Germans  have  been 
as  misleading  in  this  respect  as  in  all  others.  The  master 
works  of  Russian  literature  are  accessible  in  translation  nowa¬ 
days,  and  the  cheap  taunts  of  men  like  Bernhardi  recoil  on 
their  own  heads.  A  nation  represented  by  Pushkin,  Tur- 
geneff,  Tolstoy,  Dostoyevsky,  in  literature;  by  Kramskoy, 
Verestchagin,  Repin,  Glinka,  Moussorgsky,  Tchaikovsky 
in  art;  by  Mendeleeff,  Metchnikoff,  Pavloff,  in  science; 
by  Kluchevsky  and  Solovieff  in  history,  need  not  be 
ashamed  to  enter  the  lists  in  an  international  competi¬ 
tion  for  the  prizes  of  culture.  But  the  German  historians 
ought  to  have  taught  their  pupils  that  in  the  world  of  ideas 
it  is  not  such  competitions  that  are  important.  A  nation 
handicapped  by  its  geography  may  have  to  start  later  in  the 
field,  and  yet  her  performance  may  be  relatively  better 
than  that  of  her  more  favoured  neighbors.  It  is  astonishing 
to  read  German  diatribes  about  Russian  backwardness 
when  one  remembers  that  as  recently  as  50  years  ago  Austria 
and  Prussia  were  living  under  a  regime  which  can  hardly 
be  considered  more  enlightened  than  the  present  rule  in 
Russia.  The  Italians  in  Lombardy  and  Venice  have  still 
a  vivid  recollection  of  Austrian  gaols;  and  as  for  Prussian 
militarism,  one  need  not  go  further  than  the  exploits  of  the 
Zabern  garrisons  to  illustrate  its  meaning.  This  being  so, 
it  is  not  particularly  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  Eastern 
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neighbor  of  Austria  and  Prussia  has  followed  to  some  extent 
on  the  same  lines. 

A  WESTERN  FORCE 

But  the  general  direction  of  Russia’s  evolution  is  not 
doubtful.  Western  students  of  her  history  might  do  well, 
instead  of  sedulously  collecting  damaging  evidence,  to  pay 
some  attention  to  the  building-up  of  Russia’s  universities, 
the  persistent  efforts  of  the  Zemstvos,  the  independence  and 
the  zeal  of  the  Press.  German  scholars  should  read  Hert- 
zen’s  vivid  description  of  the  “idealists  of  the  forties.” 
And  what  about  the  history  of  the  emancipation  of  the 
serfs,  or  of  the  regeneration  of  the  judicature?  The  “re¬ 
forms  of  the  sixties”  are  a  household  word  in  Russia,  and 
surely  they  are  one  of  the  noblest  efforts  ever  made  by  a 
nation  in  the  direction  of  moral  improvement. 

Looking  somewhat  deeper,  what  right  have  the  Germans 
to  speak  of  their  cultural  ideals  as  superior  to  those  of  the 
Russian  people?  They  deride  the  superstitions  of  the 
mujikh  as  if  tapers  and  genuflexions  were  the  principal 
matters  of  popular  religion.  Those  who  have  studied  the 
Russian  people  without  prejudice  know  better  than  that. 
Read  Selma  Lagerloef’s  touching  description  of  Russian 
pilgrims  in  Palestine.  She,  the  Protestant,  has  understood 
the  true  significance  of  the  religious  impulse  which  leads 
these  poor  men  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  which  draws  them  to 
the  numberless  churches  of  the  vast,  country.  These 
simple  people  cling  to  the  belief  that  there  is  something  else 
in  God’s  world  besides  toil  and  greed ;  they  flock  towards  the 
light,  and  find  in  it  the  justification  of  their  human  craving 
for  peace  and  mercy.  For  the  Russian  people  have  the 
Christian  virtues  of  patience  in  suffering:  their  pity  for 
the  poor  and  opprest  are  more  than  occasional  manifestations 
of  individual  feeling — they  are  deeply  rooted  in  national 
psychology.  This  frame  of  mind  has  been  scorned  as  fit 
for  slaves!  It  is  indeed  a  case  where  the  learning  of  phi¬ 
losophers  is  put  to  shame  by  the  insight  of  the  simple-minded. 
Conquerors  should  remember  that  the  greatest  victories 
in  history  have  been  won  by  the  unarmed — by  the  Christian 
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confessors  whom  the  Emperors  sent  to  the  lions,  by  the  “old 
believers”  of  Russia  who  went  to  Siberia  and  to  the  flames 
for  their  unyielding  faith,  by  the  Russian  serfs  who  pre¬ 
served  their  human  dignity  and  social  cohesion  in  spite  of 
the  exactions  of  their  masters,  by  the  Italians,  Poles,  and 
Jews,  when  they  were  trampled  under  foot  by  their  rulers. 
It  is  such  a  victory  of  the  spirit  that  Tolstoy  had  in  mind 
when  he  preached  his  gospel  of  non-resistance,  and  I  do  not 
think  even  a  German  on  the  warpath  would  be  blind  enough 
to  suppose  that  Tolstoy’s  message  came  from  a  craven  soul. 
The  orientation  of  the  so-called  “intelligent”  class  in  Russia 
— that  is,  the  educated  middle  class,  which  is  much  more 
numerous  and  influential  than  people  suppose — is  some¬ 
what  different,  of  comse.  It  is  “Western”  in  this  sense, 
that  it  is  imbued  with  current  European  ideas  as  to  politics, 
economics  and  law. 

Russia’s  Befreiungskrieg 

It  has  to  a  certain  extent  lost  the  simple  faith  and  religious 
fervor  of  the  peasants.  But  the  keynote  of  popular  ideals 
has  been  faithfully  preserved  by  this  class.  It  is  still  char¬ 
acteristically  humanitarian  in  its  view  of  the  world  and  in 
its  aims.  A  book  like  that  of  General  von  Bernhardi  would 
be  impossible  in  Russia.  If  anybody  were  to  publish  it,  it 
would  not  only  fall  flat,  but  earn  for  its  author  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  a  bloodhound.  Many  deeds  of  cruelty  and  brutality 
happen,  of  course,  in  Russia,  but  no  writer  of  any  standing 
would  dream  of  building  up  a  theory  of  violence  in  vindica¬ 
tion  of  a  claim  to  culture.  It  may  be  said,  in  fact,  that  the 
leaders  of  Russian  public  opinion  are  pacific,  cosmopolitan, 
and  humanitarian  to  a  fault.  The  mystic  philosopher, 
Vladimir  Solovieff ,  used  to  dream  of  the  union  of  the  churches 
with  the  Pope  as  the  spiritual  head,  and  democracy  in  the 
Russian  sense  as  the  broad  basis  of  the  rejuvenated  Christen¬ 
dom.  Dostoyevsky,  a  writer  most  sensitive  to  the  claims 
of  nationality  in  Russia,  defined  the  ideal  of  the  Russians 
in  a  celebrated  speech  as  the  embodiment  of  a  universally 
humanitarian  type.  These  are  extremes,  but  characteristic 
extremes  pointing  to  the  trend  of  national  thought.  Russia 
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is  so  huge  and  so  strong  that  material  power  has  ceased  tO' 
be  attractive  to  her  thinkers.  But  we  need  not  yet  retire 
into  the  desert  and  deliver  ourselves  to  be  bound  hand  and 
foot  by  civilized  Germans.  Russia  also  wields  a  sword — 
a  charmed  sword,  blunt  in  an  unrighteous  cause,  but  sharp 
enough  in  the  defense  of  right  and  freedom.  And  this  war 
is  indeed  our  “Befreiungskrieg”  The  Slavs  must  have 
their  chance  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  the  date  of  their 
coming  of  age  will  mark  a  new  departure  in  the  growth  of 
civilization.  Paul  Vinogradoff 
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GERMAN  UNIVERSITY  TEACHING  AND  THE  WAR 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  PROFESSOR  VON  TREITSCHKE 

[The  following  article  appeared  without  signature  in  the 
Educational  Supplement  of  the  London  Times  of  September 
I,  1914.] 

Five  years  after  the  war  of  1870  there  appeared  in  a  pro¬ 
fessorial  chair  in  Berlin  a  man  who  soon  riveted  upon  that 
chair,  and  upon  the  seat  in  the  Reichstag  which  he  also  oc¬ 
cupied,  the  attention  of  the  whole  world  of  German  culture. 
His  name  was  Heinrich  von  Treitschke.  Never  since  the 
days  when  Germany  was  under  the  heel  of  Napoleon,  and 
Fichte  sent  his  messages  of  hope  and  patriotic  ardor  thru 
the  youth  of  the  nation,  had  a  German  professor  made  the 
heart  of  the  people  throb  to  his  utterances  as  it  throbbed 
for  twenty  years  to  the  words  of  Treitschke.  In  this  man,  in 
this  teaching,  the  historian  can  lay  his  finger  with  the  highest 
precision  of  which  history  admits  on  the  germinal  point  of 
that  development  of  thought  whose  final  issues  are  at  this 
moment  being  proclaimed  by  the  thunder  of  the  German 
guns. 

The  figure  which  year  after  year  drew  to  the  lecture  hall 
of  modern  history  in  Berlin  a  dense  throng  not  only  of 
students  but  of  soldiers,  writers,  officials — all  the  intellectual 
leadership  of  Germany — was  outwardly  a  striking  one. 
Treitschke  was  tall  and  lithe,  his  expression,  in  spite  of  a 
curious  rigidity,  was  frank  and  sympathetic;  his  diction,  as 
we  see  it  on  the  printed  page,  was  clear  and  rhythmic,  with 
a  wealth  of  picturesque  and  dramatic  touches  which  at  first 
somewhat  shocked  his  colleagues,  with  whom  to  write  bril¬ 
liantly  was  to  render  one’s  scholarship  suspect.  But  in 
speaking  he  had  to  win  his  audience  in  the  teeth  of  a  serious 
drawback — his  voice  was  harsh,  his  sentences  irregularly 
emphasized,  oddly  broken;  it  was  as  if  a  mechanism  spoke, 
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and  a  mechanism  imperfectly  under  control.  Nor  was  it 
under  control,  for  not  a  word  of  what  he  uttered  did 
Treitschke  himself  hear.  An  illness  in  early  life  had  left  him 
completely  deaf. 

A  NATIONAL  FORCE 

His  career  did  not  commence  in  Berlin  University,  tho 
it  was  from  that  stage  that  he  first  made  his  personality  and 
his  teaching  felt  as  a  national  force.  He  had  lectured  at 
Kiel,  at  Heidelberg,  at  Freiburg  in  Baden,  and  as  early  as 
1866,  Professor  A.  Ward  of  Cambridge,  first  of  foreign 
observers,  had  discerned  his  significance  and  called  attention 
to  it  in  the  English  Historical  Review.  From  the  very  first 
he  had  embraced  that  ideal  of  his  life  work  which  he  exprest 
in  the  words:  “Durch  die  Geschichte  politisch  zu  wirken.” 
He  meant  to  make  German  history  a  living  force,  not  a  mere 
theme  for  learned  controversies;  from  the  past,  the  German 
people  was  to  forecast  its  future,  and  what  was  more,  to 
draw  strength  and  inspiration  to  work  and  to  fight  for  it. 
No  one  can  deny  that  this  was  a  worthy  ideal  of  the  his¬ 
torian’s  office.  But  what  was  the  future  to  which  the  Ger¬ 
man  people  was  pointed?  Here  we  come  upon  the  fatal, 
the  pernicious  side  of  Treitschke’s  teaching.  He  spoke, 
at  least  after  1870,  to  a  nation  in  which  a  dazzling  material 
success  had  produced  a  demoralization  then,  as  now,  recog¬ 
nized  and  lamented  by  the  wisest  and  deepest  minds  of 
Germany. 

INDUSTRY  AND  LABOR 

Stimulated  by  the  French  milliards  there  was  a  rush  for 
wealth,  and  by  the  triumph  of  the  army  an  overweening 
adoration  for  brute  force  which  soon  wholly  transformed  the 
aspect  of  German  society  and  German  culture.  “Everything 
is  falling  to  pieces,”  wrote  the  aged  Ranke,  shocked  at  the 
moral  d^bdcle  which  he  witnessed  around  him,  “no  one 
thinks  of  anything  but  industry  and  money.”  And  Theodor 
Mommsen  had  already  spoken  in  words  of  profound  seri¬ 
ousness  and  weight  to  his  constituents  at  Halle: 

Have  a  care,  gentlemen,  lest  in  this  State  which  has  been  at  once  a  power 
in  arras  and  a  power  in  intelligence,  the  intelligence  should  vanish,  and  nothing 
but  the  pure  military  State  should  remain. 
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This  was  the  society,  these  were  the  tendencies,  over 
which  it  was  Treitschke’s  mission  to  throw  the  glamour  of 
a  false  idealism.  He  had  to  give  them  a  soul,  or  something 
which  could  be  taken  for  a  soul,  else  they  could  never  have 
withstood  the  healthier  forces  in  the  German  character. 
And  in  spite  of  all  that  was  noble  and  true  in  his  splendid 
portrayals  of  the  great  scenes  from  German  history,  it 
must  be  said  that  the  soul  which  he  gave  to  modem  Ger¬ 
many  was  simply  the  quintessence  of  its  own  worst  and  most 
dangerous  qualities,  glorified  only  by  the  scale  on  which 
they  were  to  be  applied.  World-dominion  to  be  won  by 
military  power — that  was  the  new  German  ideal  for  a  for¬ 
eign  policy,  and  for  a  home  policy,  the  Prussianizing  of  the 
whole  of  Germany.  All  Germany — according  to  Treitschke, 
himself  a  Saxon  by  birth — was  to  become  “an  expansion 
of  Pmssia,”  ein  erweitertes  Preussen.  Poles,  Lorrainers, 
Danes,  or  what-not,  must  all  be  ruthlessly  Germanized — 
they  must  be  taught  that  “there  is  no  getting  on  in  Ger¬ 
many  without  the  German  language.”  Perhaps  it  is  not 
a  little  this  conception  of  “culture”  which  has  made  the  rest 
of  the  world  so  singularly  reluctant  to  accept  the  position 
offered  to  it  in  Pan-German  dreams. 

A  “new  barbarism” 

Treitschke  had  at  any  rate  no  “can’t’  ’  about  him.  He  knew 
well  what  his  programme  involved,  and  he  taught  his  hearers 
that  they  must  say  farewell  to  a  whole  range  of  ideas  once 
dear  to  the  German  heart.  “That  the  strong  should  tri¬ 
umph  over  the  weak,”  he  declared,  exactly  in  the  spirit 
of  Nietzsche,  “is  an  inexorable  law  of  Nature.”  That  the 
laws  of  civilization  are  intended  precisely  for  the  pmpose 
of  enabling  peoples  numerically  weak  to  develop  their  own 
life  and  culture  in  peace  is  a  view  which  can  not  for  a  moment 
be  allowed  to  check  the  career  of  German  conquest.  “Why 
talk  of  founding  colonies?”  he  once  asked — “Let  us  take 
Holland;  then  we  shall  have  them  ready-made.”  There 
were  those  in  Germany  whom  ideas  like  these  revolted. 
“We  are  only  too  easily  seduced,”  lamented  Treitschke  in 
connection  with  some  protests  from  these  quarters,  “by 
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the  fine  phrases  of  tolerance  and  enlightenment.”  Many 
years  after  the  utterance  of  the  warning  which  we  have 
already  quoted,  he  saw  in  the  new  Germany  which  was 
growing  up  under  Treitschke’s  leadership,  not  a  “power 
of  intelligence,”  but  “a  new  barbarism,”  and  from  his  vast 
historical  knowledge  he  pointed  out  that  the  omnipotence 
of  the  administrative  power  which  was  a  condition  of  the 
execution  of  Treitschke’s  programme,  and  was  implied  in 
the  “Prussianization”  of  Germany,  was  no  true  sign  of 
strength — it  was  more  often  “the  last  phase  of  national 
decay.”  But  Mommsen’s  voice  was  raised  in  vain — and 
how  deeply  the  poison  of  Treitschke’s  teaching  has  pene¬ 
trated  we  have  just  seen  with  a  shock  of  astonishment, 
when  even  a  thinker  so  refined  and  idealistic  as  Rudolf 
Eucken  can  write  of  England  in  a  tone  of  indignant  reproach 
for  having  made  war  on  German  “culture,”  because  of 
Germany’s  “necessary  advance  thru  Belgian  territory” 
— the  territory  Germany  had  solemnly  sworn  to  respect 
in  the  very  event  which  caused  this  alleged  “necessity.” 
We  do  not  value  the  culture  which  justifies  such  deeds — we 
think  it  rightly  described  as  a  “barbarism,”  and  a  barbarism 
all  the  more  revolting  because  it  strikes  at  the  heart  of 
civilization  with  the  very  weapons,  intellectual,  and  material 
with  which  civilization  has  armed  it. 

HATRED  OF  ENGLAND 

Against  England,  the  Power  w^hich  of  all  others  stood  most 
conspicuously  in  Germany’s  way  upon  the  path  marked  out 
for  her  by  Treitschke,  he  never  ceased  to  direct  the  hatred 
and  contempt  of  young  Germany.  So  early  as  1864  he 
had  declared  that  “no  European  Power  can  be  great  without 
being  great  at  sea,”  and  envy  of  England’s  sea-power  grew 
to  be  a  kind  of  mania  with  him.  “After  all,”  he  wrote  to 
his  friend  Gustav  Ereytag  in  1875,  “we  do  live  in  a  glorious 
century — nothing  absolutely  rotten  can  long  endure  in  it;” 
and  two  absolutely  rotten  things  of  which  he  expected  to 
see  the  downfall  in  his  own  lifetime  were  the  rule  of  the 
Grand  Turk  in  Europe  and  the  sea-power  of  England,  the 
latter  of  which,  he  added,  “obviously  belongs  to  the  century 
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gone  by.”  So,  indeed,  did  everything  else  that  was  good  in 
England.  “With  the  English,”  he  wrote  in  1874,  “love 
of  money  has  killed  every  sentiment  of  honor  and  every 
distinction  between  right  and  wrong,  tho  they  hide  their 
poltroonery  and  their  materialism  under  the  unctuous 
phrases  of  religion.”  To  overthrow  such  a  power,  or  rather 
say  such  a  lingering  phantom  of  power,  should  be  no  difficult 
task  for  a  virile  people  60  millions  strong — and  then  of  what 
an  inheritance  to  take  possession! 

THE  “ancient  robber  KNIGHT ” 

Such  were  the  ideas  which  spread  over  Germany  from 
the  lecture-room  of  Treitschke.  They  clung,  they  stung, 
they  germinated;  they  were  soon  re-echoed  from  hundreds 
of  voices.  They  did  not  greatly  affect  the  literary  classes 
in  Germany — these  have  always  lookt  with  a  curious  mis¬ 
giving  on  the  modem  development  of  the  German  Empire — 
but  they  completely  conquered  the  army,  the  bureaucracy, 
and  the  universities;  and  in  virtue  of  the  power  of  the  uni¬ 
versities  over  the  schools  and  of  the  State  over  both,  they 
deeply  pervaded  the  general  education  of  the  country,  or 
at  least  of  Prussia.  Thus  among  the  commonplaces  of 
German  thought  we  come  on  utterances  like  this,  from  a 
book  England's  Weltherrschaft,  which  in  1912  went  thru 
14  editions: 

On  every  one  of  the  world’s  trade-routes,  like  an  ancient  robber  knight 


in  full  armour,  lance  in  hand,  stands  England .  Every  nation,  for 

the  sake  of  its  future,  must  combat  this  predominance .  All  nations 


have  become  tributary  to  the  city  of  London,  some  more,  some  less.  Ger¬ 
many  would  find  existence  at  England’s  sufferance  unbearable. 

And  yet,  it  is  not  with  Germany  against  this  brigand-power, 
but  with  the  brigand  against  Germany,  that  we  find  at  the 
present  moment  six  States  arrayed  in  arms,  with  the  sym¬ 
pathy  of  nearly  all  the  rest  of  the  world  behind  them! 
They  must  be  blind  indeed  who  do  not  see  in  this  phenom¬ 
enon  a  crushing  commentary  upon  the  course  of  German 
policy,  on  her  colossal  egotism,  her  restless  and  unscrupulous 
ambitions,  for  the  last  forty  years. 
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defeating  their  own  aims 
Dr.  Hans  Delbriick,  Treitschke’s  colleague  and  after¬ 
wards  his  successor  in  the  editorship  of  the  Preussische 
Jahrbiicher,  once  declared  that  Germany  was  bound  to  ex¬ 
pand  at  the  expense  of  one  or  all  of  the  three  great  world- 
powers,  England,  France,  and  Russia.  Does  it  ever  occur 
to  the  German  intelligence  to  ask  itself  how  these  Powers 
won  the  dominions  for  which  they  are  so  bitterly  envied  in 
Germany?  Assuredly  it  was  not  by  everlastingly  talking 
about  it,  by  villifying  their  rivals,  by  continually  brandishing 
the  sword  and  elevating  into  a  political  system  the  right  of 
the  mailed  fist.  Their  empires  have  grown  thru  the  pursuit 
of  immediate  and  limited  aims.  They  have  sought  here  an 
outlet  to  the  sea,  there  a  trading  station,  or  the  reduction 
to  peace  of  marauding  neighbors  on  their  frontiers.  Ger¬ 
man  professorial  intelligence  has  taken  so  false  a  measure 
of  men  and  things  as  to  adopt  the  very  course  most  certain 
to  defeat  its  aims  and  to  array  against  them  every  national 
susceptibihty.  If  Germany’s  day  is  ever  to  come,  she  must 
learn  that  she  knows  almost  nothing  as  yet  of  the  conditions 
under  which  world-empire  is  to  be  won,  and  that  to  pursue 
her  goal  by  the  men  and  the  methods  now  in  favor  is  to  en¬ 
sure,  at  best,  a  long  frustration  of  her  hopes — possibly  even 
to  endanger  the  national  unity  and  strength  which  no  one 
grudged  her  till  she  used  them  as  a  menace  to  the  freedom 
and  the  civilization  of  Europe. 


IV 

THE  ACADEMIC  GARRISON  OF  GERMANY 

CHAUVINISM  OF  THE  CHAIR 


[The  writer  of  the  following  article  is  professor  of  inter¬ 
national  law  at  the  University  of  London.  This  article 
also  appeared  in  the  Educational  Supplement  of  the  London 
Times.] 

Already  there  are  signs  that  the  German  professors  are 
taking  the  field.  Their  mobilization  is  apparently  not  yet 
complete,  but  we  may  expect  before  long  to  see  their  whole 
force,  from  the  oldest  Professor  Emeritus  down  to  the 
youngest  privat-dozent,  sharpening  their  pens  against  us. 
Professors  Harnack,  Haeckel,  and  Eucken  have  already 
made  a  reconnaissance  in  force,  and,  in  language  which 
might  have  come  straight  from  the  armory  of  Treitschke, 
have  denounced  the  mingled  cupidity  and  hypocrisy  with 
which  we,  so  they  say,  have  joined  forces  with  Muscovite 
“barbarism”  against  Teutonic  culture.  This,  we  may  feel 
sure,  is  only  the  beginning. 

German  professors  have  a  way  of  making  history  as  well 
as  writing  it,  and  the  Prussian  Government  has  always  at¬ 
tached  the  greatest  importance  to  taking  away  its  enemy’s 
character  before  it  despoils  him  of  his  goods.  Long  before 
the  wars  of  1866  and  1870  the  seminars  of  the  Prussian  uni¬ 
versities  were  as  busy  forging  title-deeds  to  the  smaller 
German  states  and  to  Alsace-Lorraine  as  any  medieval 
scriptorium,  and  not  less  ingenious.  In  the  Franco-Prussian 
War  the  Professors — Treitschke,  Mommsen,  Sybel — were 
the  first  to  take  the  field  and  the  last  to  quit  it.  Theirs 
it  was  to  exploit  the  secular  hatreds  of  the  past.  Even 
Ranke,  the  nearest  approach  to  “a good  European”  of  which 
German  schools  of  history  could  boast,  was  implacable. 
When  asked  by  Thiers  on  whom,  the  Third  Empire  having 
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fallen,  the  Germans  were  continuing  to  make  war,  he  re- 
phed,  “On  Louis  XIV.” 

ACADEMICAL  APOLOGETICS 

Hardly  were  the  results  achieved  before  a  casuistry  was 
developed  to  justify  them.  Sybel’s  apologetics  in  Die 
Begriindung  des  deutschen  Reichs  began  it;  others  have 
gone  far  beyond  them.  “Blessed  be  the  hand  that  traced 
those  lines,”  is  Professor  Delbriick’s  benediction  on  the 
Ems  telegram ;  and  in  language  which  is  almost  a  paraphrase 
of  Bismarck’s  cynical  declaration  that  a  diplomatic  pre¬ 
text  for  a  war  can  always  be  found  when  you  want  one,  he 
has  laid  it  down  that  “a  good  diplomat”  should  always  have 
his  quiver  full  of  such  barbed  arrows.  So,  too,  Sybel  on 
Frederick’s  complicity  in  the  Second  Partition  of  an  in¬ 
offensive  Poland  anticipates  in  almost  so  many  words  the 
recent  sophistry  of  the  Imperial  Chancellor  on  the  violation 
of  the  neutrality  of  Belgium.  “Wrong?  I  grant  you — 
a  violation  of  law  in  the  most  literal  sense  of  the  word.” 
But,  he  adds,  necessity  knows  no  law,  and,  “to  sum  it  up,” 
after  all  Prussia  “thereby  gained  a  very  considerable 
territory.”  And  thus  Treitschke  on  the  question  of  the 
duchies,  or  again,  to  go  farther  afield,  Mommsen  on  the  in¬ 
exorable  “law”  that  the  race  is  always  to  the  swift  and  the 
battle  to  the  strong.  Frederick  the  Great  surely  knew  his 
fellow-countrymen  when  he  said  with  characteristic  cynicism : 
“I  begin  by  taking;  I  can  always  find  pedants  to  prove  my 
rights  afterwards.”  Not  the  Chancelleries  only,  but  even 
the  General  Staff  have  worked  hand  in  glove  with  the  lec¬ 
ture-room.  When  Bernhardi  and  von  der  Goltz  exalt  the 
spiritual  efficacy  of  war  they  are  repeating  almost  word  for 
word  the  language  of  Treitschke,  Not  a  faculty  but  minis¬ 
ters  to  German  statecraft  in  its  turn.  The  economists, 
notably  von  Halle  and  Wagner,  have  been  as  busy  and 
pragmatical  as  the  historians — theirs  is  the  doctrine  of 
Prussian  military  hegemony  upon  a  basis  of  agrarianism, 
of  the  absorption  of  Holland,  and  of  “the  future  upon  the 
water.”  The  very  vocabulary  of  the  Kaiser’s  speeches  has 
been  coined  in  the  lecture-rooms  of  Berlin  University. 
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PROFESSORS  AND  POLITICS 

To  understand  the  potency  of  these  academic  influences 
in  German  policy  one  must  know  something  of  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  German  universities.  In  no  country  is  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Government  over  the  universities  so  strong; 
nowhere  is  it  so  vigilant.  Political  favor  may  make  or  mar 
an  academic  career;  the  complaisant  professor  is  decorated, 
the  contumacious  is  cashiered.  German  academic  history 
is  full  of  examples.  Treitschke,  Sybel,  even  Mommsen, 
all  felt  the  weight  of  Royal  displeasure  at  one  period  or  an¬ 
other.  The  present  Emperor  vetoed  the  award  of  the  Ver¬ 
dun  prize  to  Sybel  because  in  his  history  of  Prussian  policy 
he  had  exalted  Bismarck  at  the  expense  of  the  Hohenzol- 
lerns,  and  he  threatened  to  close  the  archives  to  Treitschke. 
Even  Mommsen  had  at  one  time  to  learn  the  steepness  of 
alien  stairs. 

On  the  other  hand,  no  Government  recognizes  so  readily 
the  value  of  a  professor  who  is  docile — he  is  of  more  value 
than  many  Pomeranian  Grenadiers.  Bismarck  invited 
Treitschke  to  accompany  the  army  of  Sadowa  as  a  writer 
of  military  bulletins,  and  both  he  and  Sybel  were,  after  due 
caution,  commissioned  to  write  those  apologetics  of  Prussian 
policy  which  are  classics  of  their  kind.  Most  German 
professors  have  at  one  time  or  another  been  publicists,  and 
the  Grenzboten  and  the  Preussische  Jahrbucher  maintain 
the  polemical  traditions  of  Sybel’s  Historische  Zeitschrift. 
Moreover,  the  German  university  system,  with  the  singular 
freedom  in  the  choice  of  lectures  and  universities,  which  it 
leaves  to  the  student,  tends  to  make  a  professor’s  classes 
depend  for  their  success  on  his  power  of  attracting  a  pubhc 
by  trenchant  oratory.  Well  has  Acton  said  that  the  “garri¬ 
son”  of  distinguished  historians  that  prepared  the  Prussian 
supremacy,  together  with  their  own,  “hold  Berlin  like  a 
fortress.”  They  still  hold  it  and  their  science  of  fortifica¬ 
tion  has  not  changed. 

AN  intellectual  WAR 

It  is  not  necessary  to  recapitulate  here  the  earlier  phases 
of  this  politico-historical  school  whose  motto  found  expres- 
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sion  in  Droysen’s  aphorism,  “The  statesman  is  the  his¬ 
torian  in  practise,”  and  whose  moral  was  '^Die  Weltge- 
schichte  ist  das  W eltgericht,"  or,  to  put  it  less  pretentiously,. 
“Nothing  succeeds  like  success.”  All  of  them,  Niebuhr, 
Mommsen,  Droysen,  Hausser,  Sybel,  Treitschke,  have  this 
in  common;  that  they  are  merciless  to  the  rights  of  small 
nationalities.  This  was  no  accident ;  it  was  due  to  the  mag¬ 
netism  exercised  upon  their  minds  by  the  hegemony  of 
Prussia  and  by  their  opposition  to  the  idea  of  a  loose  con¬ 
federation  of  small  states.  They  were  almost  equally  united 
in  a  common  detestation  of  France  and  could  find  no  words 
too  hard  for  her  polity,  her  literature,  her  ideals,  and  her 
people.  “Sodom ”  and  “Babylon ”  were  the  best  they  could 
spare  her.  '"Die  Nation  ist  unser  Feind”  wrote  Treitschke 
in  1870,  and  “we  must  draw  her  teeth.”  Even  Ranke 
declared  that  everything  good  in  Germany  had  arisen  by  way 
of  opposition  to  French  influences.  The  intellectual  war 
was  carried  into  every  field  and  epoch  of  history,  and  all 
the  institutions  of  modern  civilization  were  traced  by  writers 
like  Waitz  and  Maurer  to  the  early  German  tribes  uncor¬ 
rupted  by  Roman  influences.  The  same  spirit  was  apparent 
in  Sybel’ s  hatred  of  the  French  Revolution  and  all  its  works. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  expound  the  intellectual  revenge 
which  French  scholars  like  Fustel  de  Coulanges  in  the  one 
sphere  and  Albert  Sorel  in  the  other  afterwards  took  upon 
this  insensate  chauvinism  of  the  chair.  Sufficient  to  say 
that  this  cult  of  war  and  gospel  of  hate  has  narrowed  the 
outlook  of  German  thought  ever  since,  as  Renan  warned 
Strauss  it  would,  and  has  left  Germany  in  an  intellectual 
isolation  from  the  rest  of  Europe  only  to  be  paralleled  by  her 
moral  isolation  of  today.  It  was  useless  for  Renan  to  re¬ 
mind  German  scholars  that  pride  is  the  only  vice  which  is 
punished  in  this  world.  “We  Germans,  ’  ’  retorted  Mommsen, 
“are  not  modest  and  don’t  pretend  to  be.”  The  words 
are  almost  the  echo  of  that  “thrasonic  brag”  with  which 
Bismarck  one  day  electrified  the  Reichstag. 

ENGLAND  THE  ENEMY 

In  the  academic  circles  of  today  much  of  the  hate  for- 
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merly  vented  upon  France  is  now  diverted  to  England. 
In  this  Treitschke  set  the  fashion.  Nothing  delighted  him 
more  than  to  garnish  his  immensely  popular  lectures  with 
uproarious  jests  at  England — “the  hypocrite  who,  with  a 
Bible  in  one  hand  and  an  opium  pipe  in  the  other,  scatters 
over  the  universe  the  benefits  of  civilization.”  But  there 
was  always  method  in  his  madness.  Treitschke  was  one 
of  the  first  to  demand  for  Germany  “a  place  in  the  sun” — 
this  commonplace  of  Imperial  speeches  was,  I  believe,  coined 
by  Sybel — and  to  press  for  the  creation  of  a  German  Navy 
which  should  do  what  “Europe”  had  failed  to  do — set 
bounds  to  the  crushing  domination  of  the  British  Fleet 
and  “restore  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Mediterranean  peo¬ 
ples”  by  snatching  back  Malta,  Corfu,  and  Gibraltar.  The 
seed  fell  on  fruitful  soil.  A  young  economist,  the  late  Pro¬ 
fessor  von  Halle,  whose  vehement  lectures  I  used  to  attend 
when  a  student  at  Berlin  University,  worked  out  the  mari¬ 
time  possibilities  of  German  ambitions  in  ''Volks-  und 
Seewirthschaft,”  and  his  method  is  highly  significant  in 
view  of  the  recent  ultimatum  delivered  by  Germany  to 
Belgium.  It  was  nothing  less  than  the  seduction  of  Holland 
by  economic  bribes  into  promising  to  Germany  the  abandon¬ 
ment  of  the  neutrality  of  her  ports  in  the  event  of  war. 
Thereby  alone,  he  argued  Germany  would  be  reconciled  to 
the  “monstrosity”  {Unding)  of  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine 
being  in  non-German  hands.  In  return,  Germany  would 
take  Holland  and  her  colonies  under  her  “protection.” 
To  the  same  effect  writes  Professor  Karl  Lamprecht  in  his 
Zur  Jiingsten  Deutschen  Vergangenheit,  seizing  upon  the 
Boer  war  to  demonstrate  to  Holland  that  England  is  the 
enemy.  The  same  argument  was  put  forward  by  Professor 
Lexis.  This  was  in  the  true  line  of  academic  tradition.  Even 
the  discreet  and  temperate  Ranke  once  counselled  Bismarck 
to  annex  Switzerland. 

Such,  in  briefest  outline,  is  the  story  of  the  academic 
“garrison.”  Of  the  lesser  lansquenets,  the  horde  of  privat- 
dozents  and  obscurer  professors,  whose  intellectual  folly 
is  only  equalled  by  their  audacity,  and  who  are  the  main- 
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stay  of  the  Pan-German  movement,  I  have  said  nothing. 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  second  generation  can  show 
anything  like  the  intellectual  prestige  which,  with  all  their 
intemperance,  distinguished  their  predecessors.  But  they 
have  all  laid  to  heart  Treitschke’s  maxim,  “Be  govern¬ 
mental,”  honor  the  King,  worship  the  State,  and  “beheve 
that  no  salvation  is  possible  except  by  the  annihilation  of 
the  smaller  states.”  It  is  a  strange  ending  to  the  Germany 
of  Kant  and  Goethe. 

Nur  der  verdient  sich  Freiheit  wie  das  Leben 
Der  taglich  sie  erobern  muss — 

The  noble  lines  of  Goethe  have  now  a  variant  reading — 
“He  alone  achieves  freedom  and  existence  who  seeks  to  re¬ 
peat  his  conquests  at  the  expense  of  others”  might  be  the 
motto  of  the  Germans  of  today.  But  as  they  have  appealed 
to  history,  so  will  history  answer  them. 

J.  H.  Morgan 

University  of  London 


V 

DID  NIETZSCHE  CAUSE  THE  WAR?' 

Nietzsche,  the  sinister  philosopher  whose  tenets  are  now  being  worked  out 
in  practise. 

Sympathy  is  a  virtue  which  finds  no  place  in  the  Nietzschean  creed  of 
Germany. 

These  quotations,  noted  at  random  the  other  day,  could 
be  paralleled  almost  every  day  in  almost  every  newspaper. 
Constantly  it  seems  to  be  assumed  that  the  inspiration  of 
Germany  at  this  minute  has  its  source  in  the  influence  of 
Nietzsche.  It  is  supposed  that  Nietzsche,  preaching  the 
fiercely  anti-Christian  gospel  of  the  superman,  led  the  way 
to  the  glorification  of  the  Teuton,  the  belief  in  the  Teuton 
as  by  nature  the  greatest  of  mankind,  the  results  of  which 
Europe  is  now  feehng.  The  “blond  beast”  is  at  last,  by 
this  account,  doing  what  Nietzsche  thirty  years  ago  was 
passionately  exhorting  him  to  do;  he  has  freed  himself 
from  the  shackles  of  Christian  “slave-morality,”  and  is 
using  his  heroic  vigor  of  the  dawn  in  the  divine  right  of 
might.  Nietzsche  from  on  high  (not  that  he  expected  to 
be  there),  a  hectic  figure,  blasphemously  raving,  applauds 
the  crash  of  arms  and  exults  in  the  carnage. 

Does  he?  Does  Germany  suppose  so?  Probably  not, 
for  those  who  have  made  (as  we  are  told)  the  opinion  of 
modern  Germany,  the  apostles  of  Pan-Germanism,  doubt¬ 
less  know  more  of  Nietzsche  than  does  the  English  journal¬ 
ist— and  among  the  opinions  of  Nietzsche  they  are  not 
ignorant  of  his  opinion  of  themselves.  Is  it  German  cul¬ 
ture  that  he  blesses?  This  is  how  he  does  so:  “I  believe 
only  in  French  culture,  and  regard  anything  else  in  Europe 
which  calls  itself  ‘culture’  as  a  misunderstanding.  As  for 
the  German  kind,  I  do  not  even  take  it  into  consideration. 

^  The  following  unsigned  article  appeared  in  the  Literary  Supplement 
of  the  London  Times  for  Thursday,  October  i,  1914. 
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. Wherever  Germany  extends  her  sway  she 

ruins  culture.” 

And  again: 

Not  only  have  the  Germans  entirely  lost  the  breadth  of  vision  which 
enables  one  to  grasp  the  course  of  culture  and  the  values  of  culture;  not 
only  are  they  one  and  all  political  (or  Church)  puppets;  but  they  have  also 
actually  put  a  ban  upon  this  very  breadth  of  vision.  A  man  must  first  and 
foremost  be  “German,”  he  must  belong  to  “the  race;”  then  only  can  he  pass 
judgment  upon  all  values  and  lack  of  values  in  history — then  only  can  he 
establish  them.  To  be  German  is  itself  an  argument,  Deutschland,  Deutsch¬ 
land  iiber  alles  is  a  principle;  the  Germans  stand  for  the  “moral  order  of  the 
universe”  in  history.  .  .  .  There  is  such  a  thing  as  the  writing  of  history 
according  to  the  lights  of  Imperial  Germany;  there  is,  I  fear,  anti-Semitic 
history — there  is  also  history  written  with  an  eye  to  the  Court,  and  Herr  von 
Treitschke  is  not  ashamed  of  himself. . .  .  When  I  listen  to  such  things 
I  lose  all  patience,  and  I  feel  inclined,  for  I  even  feel  it  my  duty,  to  tell  the 
Germans,  for  once  in  a  way,  all  that  they  have  on  their  conscience.  Every 
great  crime  against  culture  for  the  last  four  centuries  lies  on  their  conscience. 
{Ecce  Homo,  translated  by  A.  M.  Ludovici,  p.  123.) 

Is  this  the  Nietzsche  who  blesses  German  arms? — 
Nietzsche,  who  said  that  what  he  had  never  forgiven  Wag¬ 
ner  was  “the  fact  that  he  condescended  to  the  Germans, 
that  he  became  a  German  Imperialist” — Nietzsche,  who 
gives,  as  a  crowning  instance  of  the  failure  of  Germans  to 
understand  him,  the  fact  that  Beyond  Good  and  Evil  was, 
on  its  appearance,  seriously  regarded  in  Prussia  “  as  a  genuine 
and  typical  example  of  Junker-Philosophie" — who  declared 
that  when  he  tried  to  think  of  the  kind  of  man  opposed  to 
him  in  all  his  instincts,  his  mental  image  took  the  form  of 
a  German.  (Ib.,  p.  43,  58,  128.) 

Such,  with  ever-increasing  violence,  was  Nietzsche’s 
language  about  Germany.  No  one  has  ever  scorned  and 
derided  everything  German  as  he  did  almost  from  the 
moment  he  began  to  write.  He  despised  alike  the  Ger¬ 
many  of  peace  and  domesticity  and  sentiment,  the  old 
romantic  Germany  of  the  War  of  Liberation,  and  the  mod¬ 
em  Germany  of  Prussian  Imperialism — and  always  for  the 
same  reason,  that  Germany  is  absorbed  in  itself  and  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  world;  that  the  German  mind,  deep  as  it  may 
be,  has  no  breadth  and  no  grasp  of  realities;  that  Germany 
is  “merely  national.” 

Language  like  this,  if  Nietzsche’s  point  of  view  is  mis- 
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understood,  may  well  seem  unjust.  If  the  music,  poetry, 
philosophy,  scholarship  of  Germany  imply  nothing  worthy 
of  the  name  of  cultiu'e,  in  what  sense  can  the  word  be  used? 
The  fury  of  the  indictment  at  first  sight  overreaches 
itself.  But  to  Nietzsche  a  culture  that  was  simply  national, 
that  had  no  “voice  for  the  soul  of  Europe,”  was  not  cul¬ 
ture  at  all;  and  in  the  nationalization  of  Germany  he  saw 
Germany’s  final  failure  to  rise  to  a  conception  of  spiritual 
and  intellectual  values  worthy  of  Goethe  and  Mozart. 
They  were  “good  Europeans” — they  could  be  content  with 
nothing  less  than  the  whole  heritage  of  human  attainment. 
Imperial  Germany  was  beginning  in  Nietzsche’s  time  to 
preach,  as  a  patriotic  duty,  the  deliberate  restriction  of 
that  heritage.  Hence  his  bitter  saying  that  the  great 
men  of  old  were  “patriots”  only  in  their  weak  moments — 
in  old  age,  or  when  they  “rested  from  themselves.”  {Be¬ 
yond  Good  and  Evil,  Sec.  256.) 

Thus  a  national  war,  a  war  with  the  avowed  object  of 
establishing  the  predominance  of  a  single  race,  would  in 
any  case  be  contrary  to  Nietzsche’s  creed;  and  with  that 
race  the  German — one  can  imagine  the  explosion  of  his 
horror  and  disgust.  When  the  outcome  of  a  doctrine  he 
denounced  so  freely  is  called  a  “  Nietzschean  war,”  Nietzsche, 
who  knew  so  little  quiet  in  his  tormented  life,  can  know  no 
more  in  the  grave.  It  is  enough  to  call  him  up,  like  Heine’s 
Grenadier — 

Dann  steig'  ich  gewajffnet  hervor  aus  dem  Grab — 
tho  scarcely  to  defend  his  Emperor. 

Nietzsche,  in  short,  has  been  misunderstood  because, 
while  caring  nothing  for  the  popular  mind  and  taking  no 
trouble  to  make  himself  intelligible  to  it,  he  nevertheless 
deeply  struck  it  by  the  incisive  vigor  of  his  characteristic 
phrases.  Like  every  preacher  who  is  also  a  poet,  he  taught 
in  paradoxes  and  hard  sayings,  deliberately  intending  to 
be  understood  only  by  those  who  would  be  at  the  pains  to 
understand.  The  ruthless  and  non-moral  superman — that 
seems  an  unmistakable  expression;  Nietzsche’s  ideal  must 
be  an  unscrupulous  and  iron-fisted  barbarism,  the  ideal  of 
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the  cave-dweller.  Europe  is  not  so  intensely  imbued  with 
ideals  of  charity  and  mercy  as  to  be  incapable  of  respond¬ 
ing  to  such  a  challenge.  The  joy  of  battle  is  not  dead, 
nor  hatred  of  one’s  neighbor,  nor  contempt  for  spiritual 
scruples.  If  Nietzsche  preaches  these  we  perfectly  under¬ 
stand  what  he  means,  and  there  is  that  in  each  of  us  which 
is  ready  to  believe  that  there  is  sanity  and  hard  sense  in 
such  a  gospel.  On  the  other  hand,  we  remember  that 
brutality  is  after  all  not  argument,  and  is  condemned  by 
what  seems  a  higher  side  of  our  nature.  Nietzsche,  there¬ 
fore,  with  his  appeal  to  our  lower  instincts,  is  the  “sinister 
philosopher,”  to  be  execrated  by  honest  and  peaceable 
Englishmen. 

If,  instead  of  putting  our  own  interpretation  on  Nietzsche’s 
intentionally  provocative  aphorisms,  we  seek  familiarity 
with  the  noble  and  passionate  mind  which  produced  them, 
with  its  loftiness,  its  stern  morality,  its  ardent  desire  for 
beauty,  this  sinister  philosophy  begins  to  change  its  color. 
It  begins  to  look  more  like  discipline  than  violence,  disin¬ 
terestedness  than  egotism,  culture  than  anarchy.  It  con¬ 
demned,  indeed,  and  in  highly  intemperate  language,  what 
is  called  morality.  But  the  morality  which  so  disgusted 
Nietzsche  was  not  that  which  imposes  restraint  on  man’s 
baseness,  it  was  that  which  defends  man’s  baseness,  his 
mean  and  cowardly  self-love,  from  having  to  pay  the  be¬ 
fitting  penalty.  This  morality  in  his  view  was  the  shield 
with  which  mental  and  moral  inferiority  protects  itself. 
The  inferior,  strong  in  their  numbers,  have  imposed  on  the 
higher  few  a  system  of  virtue  which  teaches  (what  the  in¬ 
ferior  so  sorely  need)  charity  and  mercy;  and  they  have 
been  able  to  impose  it  by  the  offer  of  a  reward  of  eventful 
happiness,  the  reward  of  virtue.  Morality,  Nietzsche  de¬ 
clares,  at  once  proves  its  base  origin  by  the  offer  of  such  a 
bribe.  Who  but  the  base  think  happiness  of  such  im¬ 
portance?  It  is  for  the  nobler  few  to  substitute  a  nobler 
morality,  one  which  shall  increase  the  beauty  of  the  world 
even  at  the  cost  of  increasing  the  pain.  All  turns  of  course 
on  the  interpretation  of  nobility  and  beauty;  but  meanwhile 
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the  vileness  of  Nietzsche’s  “immorality”  has  evidently 
vanished.  His  “superman”  is  not  to  be  attracted  by  happi¬ 
ness  or  deterred  by  pain,  and  this  is  not  the  foundation  of 
the  character  of  a  brute.  Nietzsche’s  belief  in  beauty  was 
that  of  a  poet — one  who  lives  in  the  creation  of  beauty  with¬ 
out  seeking  to  explain  or  to  justify  it,  and  is  ready  to  take 
the  extreme  consequences  of  his  faith.  That  which  is  un¬ 
beautiful  will  naturally  protect  itself  as  best  it  may;  but  it 
must  not  be  allowed  to  tyrannize  over  that  which  is  better 
than  itself.  Against  such  a  claim  the  superman  is  indeed 
ruthless;  but  if  he  stands  above  the  dull  mass  in  nothing 
but  successful  force  he  will  soon  be  brought  low,  for  the 
mass  will  easily  play  upon  his  simplicity  and  delude  him  once 
more  into  sacrificing  his  advantage.  A  mind  capable  of 
entering  upon  the  “whole  heritage  of  human  attainment,” 
and  thereby  of  discriminating  between  true  values  and 
false — it  is  this  which  makes  the  superman.  His  happiness, 
the  only  happiness  he  cares  about,  lies  in  the  exercise  of  an 
effective  will  for  what  is  fine  and  great.  His  daring  and 
endurance  will  all  be  needed  as  much  in  the  creation  of  a 
noble  life  as  in  the  defence  of  it. 

Such  was  Nietzsche’s  worship  of  force.  As  for  his  “blas¬ 
phemy,”  a  quotation  from  The  Will  of  Power  (Sec.  158) 
is  perhaps  sufficient  commentary: 

Christianity  as  an  historical  reality  should  not  be  confounded  with  that 

one  root  which  its  name  recalls .  It  is  an  unprecedented  abuse  of  names 

to  identify  such  manifestations  of  decay  and  such  abortions  as  the  "Christian 
Church,”  "  Christian  belief,”  and  "  Christian  life,”  with  that  Holy  Name. 
What  did  Christ  deny? — Everything  which  today  is  called  Christian. 


VI 

FRANCE' 

Among  all  the  sorrows  of  this  war  there  is  one  joy  for  us 
in  it:  that  it  has  made  us  brothers  with  the  French  as  no 
two  nations  have  ever  been  brothers  before.  There  has 
come  to  us,  after  ages  of  conflict,  a  kind  of  millennium  of 
friendship;  and  in  that  we  feel  there  is  a  hope  for  the  world 
that  outweighs  all  our  fears,  even  at  the  height  of  the 
world-wide  calamity.  There  were  days  and  days,  during 
the  swift  German  advance,  when  we  feared  that  the  French 
armies  were  no  match  for  the  German,  that  Germany  would 
be  conquered  on  the  seas  and  from  her  eastern  frontier,  that 
after  the  war  France  would  remain  a  power  only  thru  the 
support  of  her  Allies.  For  that  fear  we  must  now  ask 
forgiveness;  but  at  least  we  can  plead  in  excuse  that  it  was 
unselfish  and  free  from  all  national  vanity.  If,  in  spite 
of  ultimate  victory,  France  had  lost  her  high  place  among 
the  nations,  we  should  have  felt  that  the  victory  itself  was 
an  irreparable  loss  for  the  world.  And  now  we  may  speak 
frankly  of  that  fear  because,  however  unfounded  it  was,  it 
reveals  the  nature  of  the  friendship  between  France  and 
England. 

That  is  also  revealed  in  the  praise  which  the  French 
have  given  to  our  army.  There  is  no  people  that  can  praise 
as  they  can ;  for  they  enjoy  praising  others  as  much  as  some 
nations  enjoy  praising  themselves,  and  they  lose  all  the 
reserve  of  egotism  in  the  pleasure  of  praising  well.  But 
in  this  case  they  have  praised  so  generously  because  there 
was  a  great  kindliness  behind  their  praise,  because  they, 
like  us,  feel  that  this  war  means  a  new  brotherhood  stronger 
than  all  the  hatreds  it  may  provoke,  a  brotherhood  not 
only  of  war  but  of  the  peace  that  is  to  come  after  it.  That 
welcome  of  English  soldiers  in  the  villages  of  France  with 

'  The  following  unsigned  article  appeared  in  the  Literary  Supplement 
of  the  London  Times  for  Thursday,  October  i,  1914. 
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food  and  wine  and  flowers,  is  only  a  foretaste  of  what  is 
to  be  in  both  countries  in  a  happier  time.  It  is  what  we 
have  desired  in  the  past  of  silly  wrangles  and  misunder¬ 
standings,  and  now  we  know  that  our  desire  is  fulfilled. 

For  behind  all  those  misunderstandings,  and  in  spite  of 
the  differences  of  character  between  us,  there  was  always 
an  understanding  which  showed  itself  in  the  courtesies  of 
Fontenoy  and  a  hundred  other  battles.  When  Sir  Philip 
Sidney  spoke  of  France  as  that  sweet  enemy,  he  made  a 
phrase  for  the  English  feeling  of  centuries  past  and  centuries 
to  be.  We  quarrelled  bitterly  and  long;  but  it  was  like 
a  man  and  woman  who  know  that  some  day  their  love  will 
be  contest  and  are  angry  with  each  other  for  the  quarrels 
that  delay  the  confession.  We  called  each  other  ridiculous, 
and  knew  that  we  were  talking  nonsense;  indeed,  as  in  all 
quarrels  without  real  hatred,  we  made  charges  against  each 
other  that  were  the  opposite  of  the  truth.  We  said  that  the 
French  were  frivolous;  and  they  said  that  we  were  gloomy. 
Now  they  see  the  gaiety  of  our  soldiers  and  we  see  the  deep 
seriousness  of  all  France  at  this  crisis  of  her  fate.  She,  of 
all  the  nations  at  war,  is  fighting  with  the  least  help  from 
illusion,  with  the  least  sense  of  glory  and  romance.  To 
her  the  German  invasion  is  like  a  pestilence;  to  defeat  it  is 
merely  a  necessity  of  her  existence;  and  in  defeating  it  she 
is  showing  the  courage  of  doctors  and  nurses,  that  courage 
which  is  furthest  removed  from  animal  instinct  and  most 
secure  from  panic  reaction.  There  is  no  sign  in  France 
now  of  the  passionate  hopes  of  the  revolutionary  wars; 
1870  is  between  them  and  her;  she  has  learnt,  like  no  other 
nation  in  Europe,  the  great  lesson  of  defeat,  which  is  not 
to  mix  material  dreams  with  spiritual;  she  has  past  beyond 
illusions,  yet  her  spirit  is  as  high  as  if  it  were  drunk  with 
all  the  illusions  of  Germany. 

And  that  is  why  we  admire  her  as  we  have  never  ad¬ 
mired  a  nation  before.  We  ourselves  are  an  old  and  ex¬ 
perienced  people,  who  have,  we  hope,  outlived  gaudy  and 
dangerous  dreams;  but  we  have  not  been  tested  hke  the 
French,  and  we  do  not  know  whether  we  or  any  other 
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nation  could  endure  the  test  they  have  endured.  It  is  not 
merely  that  they  have  survived  and  kept  their  strength. 
It  is  that  they  have  a  kind  of  strength  new  to  nations,  such 
as  we  see  in  beautiful  women  who  have  endured  great 
sorrows  and  outlived  all  the  triumphs  and  passions  of  their 
youth,  who  smile  where  once  they  laughed;  and  yet  they 
are  more  beautiful  than  ever,  and  seem  to  live  with  a 
purpose  that  is  not  only  their  own,  but  belongs  to  the  whole 
of  life.  So  now  we  feel  that  France  is  fighting  not  merely 
for  her  own  honor  and  her  own  beautiful  country,  still 
less  for  a  triumph  over  an  arrogant  rival,  but  for  what  she 
means  to  all  the  world;  and  that  now  she  means  far  more 
than  ever  in  the  past. 

This  quarrel,  as  even  the  Germans  confess,  was  not 
made  by  her.  She  saw  it  gathering,  and  she  was  as  quiet 
as  if  she  hoped  to  escape  war  by  submission.  The  chance 
of  revenge  was  offered  as  it  had  never  been  offered  in  forty 
years;  yet  she  did  not  stir  to  grasp  it.  Her  enemy  gave 
every  provocation,  yet  she  stayed  as  still  as  if  she  were 
spiritless;  and  all  the  while  she  was  the  proudest  nation 
on  the  earth,  so  proud  that  she  did  not  need  to  threaten  or 
boast.  Then  came  the  first  failure,  and  she  took  it  as  if 
she  had  expected  nothing  better.  She  had  to  make  war 
in  a  manner  wholly  contrary  to  her  nature  and  genius, 
and  she  made  it  as  if  patience,  not  fire,  were  the  main 
strength  of  her  soul.  Yet  behind  the  new  patience  the  old 
fire  persisted;  and  the  furia  francese  is  only  waiting  for  its 
chance.  The  Germans  believe  that  they  have  determined 
all  the  conditions  of  modern  war,  and,  indeed,  of  all  modern 
competition  between  the  nations,  to  suit  their  own  national 
character.  It  is  their  age,  they  think,  an  age  in  which  the 
qualities  of  the  old  peoples,  England  and  France,  are 
obsolete.  They  make  war  after  their  own  pattern,  and 
we  have  only  to  suffer  it  as  long  as  we  can.  But  France 
has  learnt  what  she  needs  from  Germany  so  that  she  may 
fight  the  German  idea  as  well  as  the  German  armies; 
and  when  the  German  armies  were  checked  before 
Paris  there  was  an  equal  check  to  the  German  idea. 
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Then  the  world,  which  was  holding  its  breath,  knew 
that  the  old  nations,  the  old  faith  and  mind  and 
conscience  of  Europe,  were  still  standing  fast  and  that 
science  had  not  utterly  betrayed  them  all  to  the  new 
barbarism.  Twice  before,  at  Tours  and  in  the  Catalaunian 
fields,  there  has  been  such  a  fight  upon  the  soil  of  France, 
and  now  for  the  third  time  it  is  the  heavy  fate  and  the 
glory  of  France  to  be  the  guardian  nation.  That  is  not  an 
accident,  for  France  is  still  the  chief  treasury  of  all  that 
these  conscious  barbarians  would  destroy.  They  know 
that  while  she  stands  unbroken  there  is  a  spirit  in  her  that 
will  make  their  Kultur  seem  unlovely  to  all  the  world. 
They  know  that  in  her,  as  in  Athens  long  ago,  thought 
remains  passionate  and  disinterested  and  free.  Their 
thought  is  German  and  exercised  for  German  ends,  like 
their  army;  but  hers  can  forget  France  in  the  universe, 
and  for  that  reason  her  armies  and  ours  will  fight  for  it 
as  if  the  universe  were  at  stake.  Many  forms  has  that 
thought  taken,  passing  thru  disguises  and  errors,  mocking 
at  itself,  mocking  at  the  holiest  things;  and  yet  there  has 
always  been  the  holiness  of  freedom  in  it.  The  French 
blasphemer  has  never  blasphemed  against  the  idea  of 
truth  even  when  he  mistook  falsehood  for  it.  In  the 
Terror  he  said  there  was  no  God,  because  he  believed  there 
was  none,  but  he  never  said  that  France  was  God  so  that 
he  might  encourage  her  to  conquer  the  world.  Voltaire 
was  an  imp  of  destruction  perhaps,  but  with  what  a  divine 
lightning  of  laughter  would  he  have  struck  the  Teutonic 
Antichrist,  and  how  the  everlasting  soul  of  France  would 
have  risen  in  him  if  he  could  have  seen  her  most  sacred 
church,  the  visible  sign  of  her  faith  and  her  genius,  ruined 
by  the  German  guns.  Was  there  ever  a  stupidity  so  worthy 
of  his  scorn  as  this  attempt  to  bombard  the  spirit?  For, 
tho  the  temple  is  ruined,  the  faith  remains;  and,  whatever 
war  the  Germans  may  make  upon  the  glory  of  the  past, 
it  is  the  glory  of  the  future  that  France  fights  for.  What¬ 
ever  wounds  she  suffers  now  she  is  suffering  for  all  man¬ 
kind;  and  now,  more  than  ever  before  in  her  history,  are 
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those  words  become  true  which  one  poet  who  loved  her 
gave  to  her  in  the  Litany  of  Nations  crying  to  the  earth: 

I  am  she  that  was  thy  sign  and  standard-bearer. 

Thy  voice  and  cry; 

She  that  washed  thee  with  her  blood  and  left  thee  fairer. 

The  same  am  I. 

Are  not  these  the  hands  that  raised  thee  fallen  and  fed  thee. 

These  hands  defiled? 

Am  not  I  thy  tongue  that  spake,  thine  eye  that  led  thee. 

Not  I  thy  child? 


GERMANY! 

Forget  for  a  moment  the  war  and  wasted  Belgium  and 
the  ruins  of  Reims  Cathedral,  and  think  of  Germany  and 
all  that  she  means  to  the  mind  among  the  nations  of  Europe. 
She  means  cradle-songs  and  fairy  stories  and  Christmas 
in  old  moonlit  towns,  and  a  queer  simple  tenderness  al¬ 
ways  childish  and  musical;  with  philosophers  who  could 
forget  the  world  in  thought  like  children  at  play,  and  musi¬ 
cians  who  could  laugh  suddenly  like  children  thru  all  their 
profundities  of  sound.  The  Germans  of  the  past  were 
always  children,  even  when  they  were  old  and  fat  and 
learned;  and  the  world  loved,  while  it  laughed  at,  the  con¬ 
trast  between  their  power  and  their  childishness.  All 
other  nations  had  some  wickedness  in  them,  but  they  kept 
a  kind  of  innocence  that  made  them  the  musicians  of  the 
world.  It  was  impossible  for  any  other  people  to  produce 
a  Mozart,  a  genius  as  high  as  Michelangelo  or  Shake¬ 
speare  but  still  a  child  that  one  would  like  to  comfort  when 
he  cried.  These  Germans  of  the  past  were  always  spoken 
of  as  the  good  Germans;  and  the  world  admired  their 
innocence  and  imposed  upon  it.  It  was  assumed  that  they 
would  remain  poor  but  honest,  leaving  all  the  prizes  of 
the  world  to  other  peoples.  And  then  there  came  a  time 
when  they  were  no  longer  content  to  be  treated  so,  and  they 
made  Germany  into  an  Empire  so  that  they  might  be  im¬ 
posed  upon  no  longer.  We  can  not  complain  of  that, 
and  when  we  regret  the  old  Germany,  they  tell  us  that 
our  regrets  are  both  sentimental  and  interested;  they  have 
strong  practical  reasons  for  preferring  the  new. 

Well,  let  us  confess  that  they  have  a  right  to  the  Ger¬ 
man  Empire.  They  have  made  it  and  are  proud  of  it; 
but  what  has  it  made  of  them?  Their  task,  when  they 

^  The  following  unsigned  article  appeared  in  the  Literary  Supplement  of 
the  London  Times  for  Thursday,  October  8,  1914. 
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took  their  place  among  the  strong  nations  of  the  world, 
was  to  put  off  their  childishness;  having  given  up  their 
innocence  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  learn  wisdom.  This 
fact  they  themselves  were  aware  of.  They  gave  up  their 
innocence  and  set  to  work  at  once  to  learn  wisdom  with  all 
their  national  industry  and  docility.  But  still  they  tried 
to  learn  it,  like  children,  as  if  it  were  a  lesson  that  any  school¬ 
master  might  teach.  Wisdom  they  believed  was  the  very 
opposite  of  innocence;  and  this  new  nation  they  had  made 
must  be  the  very  opposite,  in  all  its  aims  and  principles, 
of  the  old  Germans — the  old  philosophers  who  had  loved 
truth,  the  old  musicians  who  had  loved  music,  the  old  teach¬ 
ers  who  had  loved  learning,  each  for  its  own  sake.  We 
remember  how  Mr.  Boffin,  the  Boffin  of  Dickens’s  earlier 
and  better  intention,  resolved  to  become  wise  when  he 
became  rich,  and  how  he  spoilt  himself  in  the  process. 
Well,  the  Germans  now,  if  only  we  can  have  the  patience 
to  see  it,  have  spoilt  themselves  in  the  same  way;  and  they 
have  some  of  Mr.  Boffin’s  absurdity  even  at  this  moment 
when  they  are  so  terrible.  We  can  not  forgive  them  now, 
perhaps,  but  we  can  still  laugh  at  them  a  little;  and  that  is 
the  way  to  understanding,  and  so  to  forgiveness.  Any¬ 
one  who  had  known  Mr.  Boffin  before  he  was  spoilt  would 
have  felt  the  pity  of  the  change  and  would  have  seen  that, 
thru  the  change,  he  still  remained  the  old  Boffin.  He  had 
always  been  unworldly;  and  for  this  reason,  when  he  made 
up  his  mind  to  be  a  man  of  the  world,  he  overdid  it.  And 
so  the  Germans,  having  made  up  their  minds  to  be  a  nation 
of  the  world,  are  overdoing  it  with  a  German  thoroness. 
They  have,  as  we  have  said,  tried  to  learn  wisdom  like  in¬ 
dustrious  scholars,  but,  being  a  people  naturally  simple, 
they  have  chosen  the  worst  possible  teachers.  They  went 
to  the  Prussians  and  said  to  them— make  us  a  nation  of 
the  world;  and  the  Prussians,  for  their  own  purposes, 
did  their  best,  or  their  worst,  with  them. 

Prussia  has  gained  her  power  over  Germany  because 
she  is  more  utterly  worldly  than  any  other  nation.  We 
and  the  French  have  been  worldly  enough,  but  we  have  al- 
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ways  known  that  there  was  another  world.  Prussia  has 
never  known  that  or  rather  the  other  world  for  her,  if  it 
exists  at  all,  is  just  the  same  as  this  one,  except  that  it  is 
more  favorable  to  Prussia.  And  the  Germans,  diffident, 
wavering,  and  credulous  in  matters  of  the  world,  have 
been  overawed  by  her  harrow  certainty.  They  saw  that 
the  Prussians,  far  more  stupid  than  themselves,  had  gained 
power;  and  they  went  to  Prussia  to  learn  the  secret  of  it. 
So  she  taught  them  that  all  the  German  virtues,  moral  and 
intellectual,  had  been  wasted  hitherto  because  they  had 
not  been  used  in  the  service  of  Germany.  German  thought, 
German  virtue,  German  culture,  must  now  be  all  as  proudly 
and  consciously  German  as  the  German  army,  and,  like 
that,  must  be  organized  for  victory.  The  Prussians  taught 
this  because  they  did  not  understand  the  German  virtues; 
and  the  Germans  learnt  it  because  they  were  still  children 
and  Prussia  seemed  to  them  to  be  grown  up.  Any  other 
people  would  have  seen  the  absurdity  of  the  teaching;  for, 
when  the  German  Philosopher  tried  to  think  about  the  uni¬ 
verse  in  the  interests  of  Germany,  he  became  more  con¬ 
sciously  German,  perhaps,  but  he  ceased  to  be  a  philoso¬ 
pher.  What  Nietzsche  said  of  German  music  was  true  also 
of  German  thought.  “It  lost  its  voice  for  the  soul  of  Europe 
and  sank  into  a  merely  national  affair.”  And  the  Germans 
know  this  and  pretend  to  be  proud  of  it.  They  have  sacri¬ 
ficed  what  they  valued  most,  and  are  feverishly  determined 
to  value  that  for  which  they  have  sacrificed  it.  But  at  the 
same  time  they  wish  to  eat  their  cake  and  have  it.  The 
old  disinterested  German  virtues  are  gone;  but  the  new 
German  Empire  is  to  be  admired  because  of  them.  The 
spoilt  Boffin  calls  upon  mankind  to  admire  him  still  for  his 
kind  and  simple  heart;  and  when  mankind  refuses,  he  says 
that  it  is  all  thru  envy  of  his  riches. 

For  many  years  now  the  whole  German  people  have  been 
strained,  uneasy,  and  resentful,  as  if  they  were  maintain¬ 
ing  an  unnatural  attitude  and  listening  suspiciously  for  the 
laughter  of  the  world.  And  it  must  be  contest  that  the 
world  has  tittered  at  their  awkward  heroics,  their  incessant 
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unspontaneous  hoch-hoching,  the  defiant  compliments  they 
pay  to  their  Germany — a  Germany  they  seem  to  value  as  a 
new  millionaire  might  value  a  doubtful  and  expensive 
work  of  art.  The  world  has  laughed  so  at  us;  but  we  are 
thick-skinned  and  the  Germans  are  not.  To  them  every 
titter  seemed  the  proof  of  a  dark  conspiracy  .aganist  them. 
They  could  not  forget  their  two  frontiers  or  that  Teutonic 
superiority  of  theirs  against  which  the  Slavs  are  incessantly 
plotting.  Feverishly  they  saw  the  world  filled  with  a  con¬ 
flict  of  races,  something  more  inevitable  and  inveterate 
than  any  conflict  of  nations,  and  feverishly  they  prepared 
for  it.  Then  at  last  and  suddenly  they  forced  the  catas¬ 
trophe;  they  had  a  right,  they  thought,  to  choose  their  own 
time  for  what  was  inevitable;  they  had  a  right  to  defend 
themselves  by  any  means.  And  so  the  world  suddenly 
discovered  how  thoroly  they  had  learnt  their  lesson.  As 
the  old  Germans  would  sacrifice  everything  to  philosophy 
or  learning  or  music,  so  the  new  Germans  will  sacrifice 
everything  to  war.  They  had  always  been  industrious 
apprentices  in  arts  and  sciences,  and  now  they  are  indus¬ 
trious  apprentices  in  a  systematic  deviltry.  The  old  Ger¬ 
man  conscientiousness  remains  to  them  even  if  the  old 
German  conscience  is  changed.  At  this  spectacle  a  purely 
intellectual  being  from  another  planet  might  laugh;  but  we 
see  only  the  horror  of  it.  There  is  a  pedantry  in  their 
crimes  and  in  their  excuses  for  them  which  makes  them 
seem  more  inhuman  than  any  outburst  of  brutal  impulse. 

We  have  talked  to  Mr.  Boffin,  but  he  belongs  to  good- 
natured  romance,  and  we  can  not  think  of  him  with  blood¬ 
stained  hands.  Yet  we  need  to  explain  the  Germans; 
and  we  can  not  do  that  if  we  suppose  that  by  a  malign 
miracle  the  whole  nation  has  suddenly  willed  evil.  Ask 
them,  and  they  will  tell  you  that  they  have  a  right  to  their 
theory  of  war,  as  they  had  a  right  to  all  their  old  theories. 
But  the  old  theories  were  in  the  air,  and  the  new  one  is- 
being  practised  in  Belgium.  That  makes  the  fatal  differ¬ 
ence  to  us,  but  not  to  them.  They  do  not  know  how  dan¬ 
gerous  theories  are  when  they  affect  the  interests  and  im- 
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pulses  and  brute  instincts  of  men.  Some  of  their  own 
militarist  fanatics  have  said  that  they  have  no  political 
aptitude,  and  they  prove  that  now  in  their  devotion  to  a 
theory  of  self-preservation  which  is  leaving  them  without 
a  friend  in  the  civilized  world.  War,  they  believe,  is  war, 
in  all  ages  a  return  to  barbarism;  but  how  if  the  world  has 
reached  a  stage  at  which  it  will  not  allow  any  nation  to 
return  to  barbarism,  at  which  the  conscious  barbarian  is 
treated  as  the  enemy  of  the  human  race?  Then  he  has  no 
chance  unless  he  is  stronger  than  the  human  race.  And 
the  Germans  now  have  allowed  their  theory  to  ride  them 
almost  into  that  desperate  pass.  They  have  done  what 
they  hoped  to  do;  they  have  frightened  the  world,  and  it 
laughs  at  them  no  longer.  But  we  feel  that  Providence 
has  played  an  ugly  trick,  as  Dickens  would  have  done 
if  he  had  turned  Mr.  Boffin  into  a  homicidal  maniac.  And 
the  worst  of  it  is  that  the  Germans  are  still  of  the  same 
nature  as  their  fathers,  and  will  some  day  return  to  their 
right  minds.  That  we  have  always  to  remember,  and  to 
pity  them  more  even  than  their  victims.  The  old  childish 
Germany  of  the  fairy  stories  and  the  cradle-songs  has  been, 
and  it  will  be  again;  but  the  Germans  of  the  future  will 
have  memories  that  no  children  ought  to  have. 


VIII 

THE  GREAT  WAR  AND  ITS  LESSONS' 

To  each  member  of  the  University  new  or  old,  to  the 
Scholares  docentes  and  to  the  Scholares  discentes,  I  give  a 
hearty  welcome  on  this  opening  day  of  the  i6ist  year  of 
Columbia’s  long  and  honorable  life. 

Our  usual  interests  however  great,  our  usual  problems 
however  pressing,  all  seem  petty  and  insignificant  in  view 
of  what  has  befallen  the  world  while  we  were  seeking  rest 
and  refreshment  in  the  summer  holiday.  The  murky  clouds 
of  cruel,  relentless  war,  lit  by  the  lightning  flash  of  great 
guns  and  made  more  terrible  by  the  thunderous  booming  of 
cannon,  hang  over  the  European  countries  that  we  know 
and  love  so  well.  The  great  scholars  that  we  would  have 
so  gladly  welcomed  here,  have  not  come  to  us.  They  are 
killing  and  being  killed  across  the  sea.  Friends  and  col¬ 
leagues  whom  we  honor  are  filled  with  hate  toward  each 
other,  and  toward  each  other’s  countrymen.  The  words 
that  oftenest  come  to  our  lips,  the  ideals  that  we  cherish 
and  pursue,  the  progress  that  we  fancied  we  were  making, 
seem  not  to  exist.  Mankind  is  back  in  the  primeval  forest, 
with  the  elemental  brute  passions  finding  a  truly  fiendish 
expression.  The  only  apparent  use  of  science  is  to  enable 
men  to  kill  other  men  more  quickly  and  in  greater  numbers. 
The  only  apparent  service  of  philosophy  is  to  make  the 
worse  appear  the  better  reason.  The  only  apparent  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  existence  of  religion  is  the  fact  that  divergent 
and  impious  appeals  to  a  palpably  pagan  God  have  led 
him,  in  perplexed  distress,  to  turn  over  the  affairs  of  Europe 
to  an  active  and  singularly  accomplished  devil. 

What  are  we  to  think  ?  Is  science  a  sham  ?  Is  philosophy 
a  pretence?  Is  religion  a  mere  rumor?  Is  the  great  inter- 

‘  Address  at  the  opening  exercises  of  the  academic  year  of  Columbia 
University,  September  23,  1914. 
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national  structure  of  friendship,  good-will  and  scholarly 
cooperation  upon  which  this  University  and  many  of  its 
members  have  worked  so  long,  so  faithfully,  and  apparently 
with  so  much  success,  only  an  illusion?  Are  the  long  and 
devoted  labors  of  scholars  and  of  statesmen  to  enthrone 
Justice  in  the  place  of  Brute  Force  in  the  world,  all  without 
effect?  Are  Lowell’s  lines  true — 

Right  forever  on  the  scaffold, 

Wrong  forever  on  the  throne? 

The  answer  is  No;  a  thousand  times.  No! 

Despite  all  appearances,  even  in  this  wicked  and  cause¬ 
less  war  which  is  decimating  the  flower  of  European  man¬ 
hood;  multiplying  by  the  million  the  widows,  the  orphans, 
the  suffering  and  distrest;  wrecking  the  commercial  and 
industrial  progress  of  a  century;  impoverishin^g  alike  the 
belligerents  and  the  neutrals;  closing  the  exchanges  from 
New  York  to  Buenos  Aires;  ruining  the  cotton  planter  of 
the  South  as  well  as  the  copper  miner  of  the  far  West; 
recruiting  an  army  of  unemployed  that  will  far  outnumber 
even  the  countless  hosts  of  the  fighting  legions ;  loosing  in 
the  frenzied  combatants  the  primitive  instincts  for  savagery 
and  lust — even  here  there  is  to  be  found  something  on  which 
this  University  may  continue  to  build  the  temple  of  wisdom, 
of  justice  and  of  true  civilization  to  which  its  hand  was 
laid  when  George  II  was  king,  when  Louis  XV  still  reigned 
in  France,  and  when  Frederick  the  Great  was  at  the  height 
of  his  fame  in  Prussia. 

We  are  a  neutral  nation,  and  the  President  has  rightly 
enjoined  us  all  to  observe  neutrality  in  speech  and  in  deed. 
But  neutrality  is  not  indifference:  it  is  not  the  neutrality 
of  the  casual  passer-by  who  views  with  amused  carelessness 
a  fight  between  two  street  rowdies;  it  is  the  neutrality  of 
the  just  judge  who  aims,  without  passion  and  without 
prejudice,  to  render  judgment  on  the  proved  facts.  We 
can  not,  if  we  would,  refrain  from  passing  judgment  upon  the 
conduct  of  men  whether  singly  or  in  nations,  and  we  should 
not  attempt  to  do  so. 

In  the  first  place,  the  moral  judgment  of  the  American 
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people  as  to  this  war  and  as  to  the  several  steps  in  the 
declaration  and  conduct  of  it  is  clear,  calm,  and  practically 
unanimous.  There  is  no  beating  of  drums  and  blowing  of 
bugles,  but  rather  a  sad  pain  and  grief  that  our  kin  across 
the  sea,  owing  whatever  allegiance  and  speaking  whatever 
tongue,  are  engaged  in  public  murder  and  destruction  on  the 
most  stupendous  scale  recorded  in  history.  This  of  itself 
proves  that  the  education  of  public  opinion  has  proceeded 
far,  and,  whatever  the  war-traders  and  militarists  may  say, 
that  the  heart  of  the  American  people  is  sound  and  its  head 
well-informed.  The  attitude  of  the  American  press  is 
worthy  of  the  highest  praise;  in  some  notable  instances  the 
very  high-water  mark  of  dignity  and  of  power  has  been 
reached.  When  the  war-clouds  have  lifted  and  all  the  facts 
are  known  to  everyone,  I  believe  that  the  moral  judgment 
of  the  American  people  as  to  this  war  will  prove  to  be  that 
of  the  sober-minded  and  fair-minded  men  in  every  country 
of  Europe. 

Next,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  this  war  was  made 
by  kings  and  by  cabinets:  it  was  not  decreed  by  peoples. 
I  can  testify  that  the  statement  that  kings  and  cabinets 
were  forced  into  the  war  by  public  sentiment  is  absolutely 
untrue,  so  far,  at  least,  as  several  of  the  belligerent  nations 
are  concerned.  Certainly  in  not  more  than  two  cases  were 
the  chosen  representatives  of  the  people  consulted  at  all. 
A  tiny  minority  in  each  of  several  countries  may  have  de¬ 
sired  war,  but  the  militarist  spirit  was  singularly  lacking 
among  the  masses  of  the  population.  People  generally  have 
simply  accepted  with  grim  resignation  and  reluctant  en¬ 
thusiasm  the  conflict  which  in  each  case  they  are  taught  to 
believe  has  been  forced  on  them  by  another’s  aggression. 

The  most  significant  statement  that  I  heard  in  Europe 
was  made  to  me  on  the  third  day  of  August  last,  by  a  Ger¬ 
man  railway  servant,  a  grizzled  veteran  of  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war.  In  reply  to  my  question  as  to  whether  he 
would  have  to  go  to  the  front,  the  old  man  said:  “No;  I 
am  too  old.  I  am  seventy-two.  But  my  four  boys  went 
yesterday,  God  help  them!  and  I  hate  to  have  them  go.” 
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“  For,  Sir,”  he  added  in  a  lowered  voice,  “this  is  not  a  people’s 
war;  it  is  a  kings’  war,  and  when  it  is  over  there  may  not 
be  so  many  kings.” 

Again,  a  final  end  has  now  been  put  to  the  contention, 
always  stupid  and  often  insincere,  that  huge  armaments 
are  an  insurance  against  war  and  an  aid  in  maintaining 
peace.  This  argument  was  invented  by  the  war- traders 
who  had  munitions  of  war  to  sell,  and  was  nothing  more 
than  an  advertisement  for  their  business.  Sundry  poli¬ 
ticians,  many  newspapers,  and  not  a  few  good  people  who 
are  proud  to  have  their  thinking  done  for  them,  accepted 
this  advertisement  as  a  profound  political  truth.  Its 
falsity  is  now  plain  to  every  one.  Guns  and  bullets  and  armor 
are  not  made  to  take  the  place  of  postage  stamps  and  books 
and  laboratories  and  other  instruments  of  civilization  and 
of  peace;  they  are  made  to  kill  people.  Since  war  is  an 
affair  of  governments  and  of  armies,  one  result  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  war  should  be  to  make  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  muni¬ 
tions  of  war,  a  government  monopoly  hereafter.  This  is 
a  case  where  invasion  of  the  field  of  liberty  by  government 
would  do  good,  not  harm.  Then,  too,  the  export  of  muni¬ 
tions  of  war  from  one  country  to  another  should  be  ab¬ 
solutely  forbidden.  When  that  happens,  the  taxpayer  will 
be  able  to  see  just  how  his  money  is  spent,  and  to  check 
the  expenditure,  and  the  powerful  war-trader  with  his  lines 
of  influence  in  every  parliament  house  and  in  every  chancel¬ 
lery  will  be  eliminated. 

It  seems  pretty  clear  that  when  the  present  huge  supplies 
of  guns  and  ammunition  are  used  up  in  the  contest  now  going 
on,  no  civilized  people  will  ever  again  permit  its  government 
to  enter  into  a  competitive  armament  race.  The  time  may 
not  be  so  very  far  distant  when  to  be  the  first  moral  power 
in  the  world  will  be  a  considerably  greater  distinction  than 
to  be  the  first  military  power  or  even  the  second  naval  power, 
which  latter  goal  is  so  constantly  and  so  subtly  urged  on  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  How  any  one,  not  fit  subject 
for  a  mad-house,  can  find  in  the  awful  events  now  happening 
in  Europe,  a  reason  for  increasing  the  military  and  naval 
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establishments  and  expenditures  of  the  United  States,  is 
to  me  wholly  inconceivable. 

Another  great  gain  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  no  one 
is  willing  to  be  responsible  for  this  war.  Every  combatant 
alleges  that  he  is  on  the  defensive,  and  summons  his  fellow 
countrymen  who  are  scientists  and  philosophers  to  find 
some  way  to  prove  it.  The  old  claim  that  war  was  a  part 
of  the  moral  order,  a  God-given  instrument  for  the  spreading 
of  enlightenment,  and  the  only  real  training-school  for  the 
manly  virtues,  is  just  now  in  a  state  of  eclipse.  Each  one 
of  the  several  belligerent  nations  insists  that  it — and  its 
government — are  devoted  friends  of  peace,  and  that  it  is 
at  war  only  because  war  was  forced  upon  it  by  the  acts  of 
some  one  else.  As  to  who  that  some  one  else  is,  it  has  not 
yet  been  possible  to  get  a  unanimous  agreement.  What 
we  do  know  is  that  no  one  steps  forward  to  claim  credit  for 
the  war  or  to  ask  a  vote  of  thanks  or  a  decoration  for  having 
forced  it  upon  Europe  and  upon  the  world.  Everybody 
concerned  is  ashamed  of  it  and  apologetic  for  it. 

It  may  well  be,  moreover,  that  the  desperately  practical 
and  direct  education  which  this  war  is  affording  will  hasten 
very  much  the  coming  of  the  day  when  the  close  economic 
and  intellectual  interdependence  of  the  nations  will  assert 
itself  more  emphatically  and  more  successfully  against 
national  chauvinism  and  the  preposterous  tyranny  of  the 
militarists.  The  armed  peace  which  preceded  this  war, 
and  led  directly  to  it,  was  in  some  respects  worse  than  war 
itself;  for  it  had  many  of  the  evils  of  war  without  war’s 
educational  advantages.  We  are  not  likely  to  return  again 
to  that  form  of  wickedness  and  folly,  unless,  perchance,  the 
continent  of  Europe  is  able  to  produce  another  generation 
of  public  men  as  self-centred  and  of  as  narrow  a  vision  as 
those  who  have  generally  been  in  control  of  public  policy 
there  for  forty  years  past.  The  whole  card-house  of  alli¬ 
ances  and  ententes,  together  with  the  balance  of  power 
theory,  has  come  tumbling  heavily  to  the  ground.  Some¬ 
thing  far  different  and  much  more  rational  will  arise  in  its 
stead.  In  the  Europe  of  tomorrow  there  will  be  no  place 
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for  secret  treaties  and  understandings,  for  huge  systems 
of  armed  camps  and  limitless  navies,  for  sleepless  inter¬ 
national  enmity  and  treachery,  for  carefully  stimulated 
race  and  religious  hatred  or  for  wars  made  on  the  sole  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  monarchs  and  of  ministers.  Moral,  social 
and  political  progress  will  refuse  longer  to  pay  the  crushing 
tolls  which  a  conventional  diplomacy  and  an  unenlightened 
statesmanship  have  demanded  of  them.  It  is  not  the  Slav 
or  the  Teuton,  the  Latin  or  the  Briton,  the  Oriental  or  the 
American,  who  is  the  enemy  of  civilization  and  of  culture. 
Militarism,  there  is  the  enemy! 

The  first  notable  victim  of  the  Great  War  was  the  elo¬ 
quent  and  accomplished  French  parliamentarian,  M.  Jaures. 
He  was  murdered  by  a  war-crazed  fanatic.  In  the  course 
of  a  long  and  intimate  conversation  with  M.  Jaures  shortly 
before  his  tragic  death,  he  dwelt  much  on  the  part  that 
America  could  play  in  binding  the  nations  of  Europe  to¬ 
gether.  He  spoke  of  the  success  of  the  policies  that  had  been 
worked  out  here  to  make  the  United  States  and  Germany 
and  the  United  States  and  France  better  known  to  each 
other,  and  he  thought  that  thru  the  agency  of  the  United 
States  it  might  eventually  be  practicable  to  draw  Germany 
and  France  together  in  real  trust  and  friendship.  As  we 
parted,  his  last  words  to  me  were:  “Do  not  leave  off  trying. 
No  matter  what  the  difficulties  are,  do  not  leave  off  trying.” 
Today  the  words  of  this  great  socialist  leader  of  men  seem 
like  a  voice  from  beyond  the  grave.  They  are  true.  We 
must  not  leave  off  trying.  When  exhaustion,  physical  and 
economic,  brings  this  war  to  an  end,  as  I  believe  it  will  at 
no  distant  day,  the  task  of  America  and  Americans  will 
be  heavy  and  responsible.  It  will  be  for  us  to  bind  up  the 
war’s  wounds,  to  soften  the  war’s  animosities,  and  to  lead 
the  way  in  the  colossal  work  of  reconstruction  that  must 
follow.  Then  if  our  heads  are  clear,  our  hearts  strong,  and 
our  aims  unselfish — and  if  our  nation  continues  to  show  that 
it  means  always  to  keep  its  own  plighted  word — we  may  gain 
new  honor  and  imperishable  fame  for  our  country.  We 
may  yet  live  to  see  our  great  policies  of  peace,  of  freedom 
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from  entangling  alliances,  of  a  world  concert  instead  of  a 
continental  balance  of  power,  of  an  international  judiciary 
and  in  international  police,  of  international  cooperation 
instead  of  international  suspicion,  generally  assented  to, 
and,  as  a  result,  the  world’s  resources  set  free  to  improve  the 
lot  of  peoples,  to  advance  science  and  scholarship,  and  to 
raise  humanity  to  a  level  yet  unheard  of.  Here  lies  the  path 
of  national  glory  for  us,  and  here  is  the  call  to  action  in  the 
near  future. 

It  is  often  darkest  just  before  the  dawn,  and  the  hope  of 
mankind  may  lie  in  a  direction  other  than  that  Europe  to¬ 
ward  which  we  are  now  looking  so  anxiously.  Arthur 
Hugh  Clough’s  noble  verses  are  an  inspiration  to  us  at  this 
hour: 

Say  not  the  struggle  nought  availeth, 

The  labour  and  the  wounds  are  vain, 

The  enemy  faints  not,  nor  faileth, 

And  as  things  have  been,  they  remain. 

in  *  if  * 

For  while  the  tired  waves,  vainly  breaking. 

Seem  here  no  painful  inch  to  gain. 

Far  back,  through  creeks  and  inlets  making. 

Comes  silent,  flooding  in,  the  main. 

And  not  by  eastern  windows  only. 

When  daylight  comes,  comes  in  the  light. 

In  front  the  sun  climbs  slow,  how  slowly. 

But  westward,  look,  the  land  is  bright. 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler 
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IX 

DISCUSSIONS 

THE  TEACHER  AND  HERSELF 

There  is  something  about  teaching  school,  even  at  its 
best,  which  tends  to  eradicate  any  charm  of  personality 
or  womanliness  which  the  beginner  may  possess.  It  eats 
into  the  girl  fresh  from  normal  school  or  college  like  a  blight, 
tucking  in  the  comers  of  her  pretty  mouth  and  turning 
metallic  the  light  in  her  eyes.  Her  voice  changes,  too — 
chalk-dust  and  the  strain  of  much  talking  to  far  corners 
are  not  good  for  the  vocal  chords.  Even  her  manner  suffers, 
coming  to  hint  of  undue  austerity.  At  the  end  of  her  first 
year  you  can  pick  her  out  from  a  trolley-full  of  women  and 
say,  “She’s  a  schoolmarm!’’ 

Our  conventions  are  crowded  with  men  and  women  who 
have  long  since  ceased  to  live,  yet  who  continue  to  teach — 
fossil  remains  in  eyeglasses  or  horabows.  Not  that  they 
are  superannuated  in  actual  length  of  days — that  is  the 
sadness  of  it,  for  most  of  them  are  young  enough  to  know 
better.  If  teaching  is  indeed  the  high,  noble  profession 
we  are  at  times  almost  persuaded  to  believe  it,  the  fault 
must  lie  with  the  teacher  herself,  at  least  in  some  degree. 

But  only  in  some  degree,  for  the  city  teacher  is  really 
quite  helpless.  She  is  in  a  mill  which  is  working  overtime 
to  turn  her  out  a  perfect  machine  for  the  systematic  in¬ 
struction  of  youth — a  high-powered,  efficient,  economical 
machine.  It  doesn’t  seem  to  occur  to  the  Board  that 
machine-made  teachers  must  inevitably  produce  machine- 
made  pupils — but  that  is  neither  here  nor  there.  The 
point  is,  we  have  no  advice  for  the  city  teacher,  for  she  is 
the  victim  of  circumstances  beyond  her  control.  The 
village  and  suburban  and  private  schools,  however,  allow 
more  chance  for  intelligent  revolt,  and  to  women  so  situated 
much  may  be  said. 

A  teacher  should  be  a  stimulant  without  a  reaction. 
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Instead  of  giving  her  young  life  to  the  manufacture  of 
copy-cats  she  should  seek  to  develop  personality,  initiative, 
daring,  power.  In  order  to  do  this  she  must  herself  possess 
the  qualities  which  she  is  seeking  to  encourage  in  others. 
She  must  be  quick — quick  in  the  old  sense,  which  means 
to  be  alive.  She  must  be  lovable,  which  involves  the 
ability  to  love,  and  not  abstractly,  either;  it  is  much  easier 
to  love  humanity  than  to  be  really  fond  of  the  giggling  girls 
and  baddish  boys  in  class;  it  is  largely  a  matter  of  vitality, 
which  is  greater  or  less  according  to  the  amount  of  drudgery 
one  does. 

The  first  essential  for  a  teacher  who  wishes  to  save  her 
soul  and  still  do  good — or  even  better — work,  is  to  stop 
drudging.  School  routine  permits  any  amount  of  it,  but 
at  least  nineteen-twentieths  is  unnecessary,  so  far  as  the 
teacher  herself  is  concerned.  Anyone  can  drudge,  just  as 
any  old  bone-heap  of  a  horse  can  turn  a  treadmill — it  does 
not  take  a  higher  education  to  show  one  how;  neither  of 
the  drudges — horse  nor  human — ever  gets  very  far  or  sees 
very  much;  they  both  work  hard,  if  there  is  any  virtue  in 
that. 

So — Rule  One — never  take  any  work  home  from  school!.'^ 
What  can  not  be  done  at  the  desk  should  be  hired  out. 
The  money  will  be  more  profitably  spent  than  if  put  into 
the  contribution  box  of  a  church  or  the  strong-box  of  a 
lyceum  lecturer.  The  teacher  who  drudges  is  like  the 
plowboy  with  eyes  and  mind  glued  to  the  furrow  he  is 
making;  it  is  a  nice  straight  furrow,  maybe,  but  he  misses 
the  spring  with  its  weather  and  blossoms  and  bird-notes, 
he  misses  the  promise  of  the  field,  of  the  very  furrow  that 
he  is  making.  He  misses  the  vision  of  the  pretty  girl  across 
the  pair  of  bars — he  is  just  a  hulking  stupid,  a  clod  among 
his  kind ! 

The  second  don’t — Rule  Two — is  equally  imperative: 
k  Do  not  live  or  mix  with  other  teachers ;  do  not  spend  your 
evenings  with  them;  do  not  allow  yourself  to  be  identified 
as  merely  one  of  them — it  is  very  bad  for  your  soul.  Never 
— oh,  thrice  never! — go  with  them  on  excursions  or  tours 
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to  “points  of  interest.”  Nothing  is  more  deadly  than  this, 
unless  it  be  the  pious  lecture-courses  devised  to  cultivate 
the  minds  of  conscientious  pedagogues. 

I  have  heard  any  number  of  teachers  wonder  why  their 
profession  was  such  a  handicap  socially.  Even  in  the 
smaller  towns,  where  it  would  seem  easy  to  include  them, 
they  are  often  left  quite  to  themselves.  Some  of  them 
rebel,  but  most  sigh  piously  and  say  that  a  teacher  is  a  sort 
of  martyr  anyhow,  and  there  are  compensations.  The 
reason  for  it  is  obvious  enough,  tho — shop-thinking  and 
shop-talking.  When  a  woman  has  taught,  say  five  years, 
her  brain  has  been  allowed  to  shrink  to  the  dimensions  of 
her  average  pupil’s.  Any  idea  which  is  too  large  for  his 
cranium  stands  a  chance  of  being  over-size  for  hers,  unless 
it  happens  to  be  connected  with  the  technique  of  her  work. 
She  thinks  nothing  but  shop,  mixes  largely  wdth  people 
connected  with  shop,  naturally  talks  nothing  but  shop. 
And  of  all  shop-talk,  school-shop  is  the  dullest  to  an  out¬ 
sider.  For  all  this,  they  wonder  why  they  are  not  popular 
in  society.  So — for  Rule  Three — don’t  talk  shop! 

A  don’t  without  a  do  here  and  there  is  a  dire  waste  of 
ink.  “Do”  live  with  grown-up  folks  who  know  nothing 
about  your  holy  profession  and  care  less.  Know'  as  many 
of  them  as  you  can,  and  try  to  understand  them — not 
analytically  but  sympathetically.  Get  out  into  the  world — 
the  real,  awkward,  hit-or-miss,  adorable  old  world. 

If  you  go  slumming  leave  all  your  high  moral  purposes 
locked  up  in  your  bureau  drawer.  Do  not  go  to  instruct, 
but  to  learn — to  learn  how  it  feels  to  really  live.  The 
other  half  can  give  you  lots  of  points  on  the  joy  of  living, 
can  even  make  you  wonder,  perhaps,  whether  they  are  not, 
in  some  ways,  the  better  half! 

If  you  go  back  to  nature — which  is  not  so  far  back, 
either — do  not  watch  the  budding  trees  and  the  babbling 
brooks  with  a  view  to  making  a  nature-lesson  from  them 
on  the  morrow.  Open  your  heart  to  learn  of  them  what 
the  spring  and  overflow  of  youth  must  feel  like.  If  you 
are  too  old  to  get  the  thrill  yourself,  you  will  at  least  have 
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a  bit  more  sympathy  for  that  wriggling  little  imp  of  a 
Johnny  in  the  back  row.  But — wherever  you  go,  keep 
away  from  the  professional  sisterhood! 

Did  you  ever  notice  how  many  commonplace  people 
there  are?  Or  try  to  discover  the  reason  for  their  being 
so  needlessly  humdrum  ?  Or  wonder  whether  by  any  chance 
you  were  just  a  trifle  ordinary  yourself?  There  is  much 
more  alikeness  among  people  in  the  cities  than  in  the 
country.  We  are  told  that  this  is  due  to  the  human  friction 
in  a  crowd,  which  makes  a  picture  but  does  not  really  ex¬ 
plain  much  of  anything. 

The  unfortunate  townsfolk  go  in  infancy  to  the  machine- 
made  schools,  where  they  are  all  taught  the  same  things 
from  the  same  books  without  regard  to  individual  taste  or 
fitness.  Later  on  they  go  to  lectures,  in  herds.  Religion 
is  past  out  to  them  at  wholesale  rates  in  popular  churches. 
In  society  they  play  whatever  games,  learn  whatever 
dances,  see  whatever  plays,  the  rest  of  the  crowd  endorse 
as  “the  thing.”  They  spend  most  of  their  lives  in  buildings, 
too,  where  there  is  nothing  to  stimulate  them  to  individual 
and  unique  effort,  and  they  are  glad  enough  to  pay  a  few 
willing  and  sedulous  souls  to  do  all  their  thinking  for  them, 
either  in  books,  or  on  the  platform. 

If  the  teacher  is  going  to  help  the  boys  and  girls  in  her 
charge  to  avoid  growing  up  into  this  same  colorless,  dull 
man  or  womanhood,  if  she  is  to  cultivate  initiative,  origi¬ 
nality,  independence,  daring,  in  them,  she  must  first  look 
frankly  at  herself. 

Let  us  admit  at  the  outset  that  the  commonplace  soul 
who  tries  to  be  original  and  bright  is  sure  to  end  in  being 
a  perfect  freak  1  It  has  been  tried  quite  often.  The 
commonplace  adult  can  hope  for  little  better  than  to  be  just 
a  trifle  less  commonplace,  instead  of  a  trifle  more  so,  with 
every  day  that  passes.  But  this  will  make  a  big  difference 
to  one’s  soul,  even  if  the  world  never  notices  the  change. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  go  about  it  is  to  stop  reading 
and  take  to  using  your  own  faculties  for  observation.  If 
you  must  read,  choose  those  books  about  which  your 
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friends,  neighbors  and  fellow-workers  are  not  for  the  mo¬ 
ment  talking.  Get  the  new  novels — French,  Russian,  Italian, 

Hungarian.  Be  on  the  lookout  for  human  documents  of 

all  kinds,  for  books  which  throw  some  light  on  the  world 

in  which  you  live.  Cut  the  classics  and  the  five-foot  shelf, 

in  any  event.  Go  to  see  the  plays  whose  very  mention 

shocks  the  other  teachers — find  out  for  yourself  whether 

they  are  vicious  or  fundamentally  wholesome.  The  point 

is,  to  form  your  own  judgments,  to  think  for  yourself,  to  i 

make  your  own  mistakes — not  someone’s  else.  In  so  far 

as  you  do  that,  you  will  be  original,  and  still  honest  and 

sincere — far  more  sincere  than  you  have  ever  been 

before! 

All  your  life  you  have  been  receptive.  You  have  taken 
in  instruction  as  a  pen-filler  takes  in  ink,  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  sending  it  forth  again  into  a  proper  receptacle.  Is  it 
not  about  time  you  began  expressing  yourself — creating? 

If  you  can  not  paint  pictures  or  write  books  or  have  children 
you  can  at  least  express  yourself  (not  someone  else)  ar¬ 
tistically  in  your  work.  Even  a  cobbler  can  do  that,  and 
we  are  told  that  teaching  is  a  noble  work — compared  with 
cobbling. 

Both  for  her  own  sake,  and  for  the  sake  of  her  profession, 
a  teacher  ought  to  know  folks.  Books  will  not  do,  even 
the  best  of  them.  You  are  not  teaching  little  books  how 
to  become  nice  big  books,  but  young  humans  how  to  become 
fine  men  and  women.  Cut  the  pedagogic  cant  written 
by  the  ream  about  the  little  child — what  pedant  knows 
as  much  about  children  as  the  poorest  mother  of  one?  Cut 
the  sounding  phrases  about  humanity,  too,  and  make  friends 
with  your  washwoman.  Friends,  notice;  to  know  folks 
a  teacher  must  live  among  them— live  among  them  as  an 
equal,  not  as  a  condescending  and  rarely  precious  instructor 
of  youth.  For  after  all,  it  is  the  lives  that  are  lived  that 
count,  not  those  that  are  written  in  books.  Be  a  mixer! 

Teaching  might  be  such  a  human,  delightful  profession, 
if  only  one  would  let  it.  Instead  of  keeping  our  place  at 
the  wheel,  where  we  belong,  we  lose  our  heads  and  fall  off 
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underneath.  The  teacher  must  keep  above  her  work,  if 
she  is  to  enjoy  it  or  to  do  it  profitably. 

Of  course,  everyone  knows  that  our  system  of  teaching 
is  all  wrong.  From  kindergarten  to  college  it  is  a  farce — 
a  farce- tragedy,  if  there  is  such  a  thing.  But  what  is  the 
trouble?  And  what  is  the  remedy?  You  teacher  with  your 
eyes  on  the  furrow,  do  you  know? 

Katharine  Kingsley  Crosby 

Dorchester,  Mass. 

THE  “WOMAN  PERIL”  AGAIN 

The  Woman  peril  in  education  has  developed  some  queer- 
logic.  When  it  is  urged  that  “it  is  no  argument  against 
the  substitution  of  men  for  women  teachers  of  boys,  that 
the  available  men  are  below  the  ‘ideal  of  masculinity’  ” — 
one  wonders  what  would  be  a  proper  argument? 

I,  tho  a  woman,  believe  that  boys  above  the  age  of  twelve 
should  be  taught  by  men,  but  men  that  boys  can  thoroly 
respect,  and  when  these  are  not  to  be  found  (and  where 
are  they  to  be  found  in  any  number?)  then  women  who 
command  the  boys’  respect  are  preferable. 

I  speak  from  the  view-point  of  a  mother  of  intelligent 
children.  The  estimate  those  children  put  upon  their 
teachers,  and  the  work  those  teachers  accomplish  has 
taught  me  the  value  of  both  men  and  women  teachers; 
and  the  estimate  of  any  scholars  will,  if  accepted  in  the  right 
spirit,  “place”  any  teacher. 

The  oddest  statement  of  all — the  one  least  likely  to  apply 
in  this  day  and  age  of  woman’s  achievement,  and  in  the 
dawning  light  of  a  better  understanding  of  values  is  the 
remark  with  which  Mr.  Passano  concludes: 

“The  chief  reason  why  women  have  not  before  now  been 
superseded  by  men  in  such  positions  is  the  cost.  Men 
teachers  being  worth  more  must  be  paid  more,  and  it  is 
notoriously  difficult  to  make  a  community  pay  for  the  best 
education  so  long  as  a  makeshift  can  be  found  at  a  lower 
cost.” 

Time  was  when  there  were  only  men  engaged  in  teaching. 
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The  value  then  as  now  being  in  the  same  ratio,  why  did 
men  ever  quit  the  field? 

“The  men  teachers  being  worth  more  must  be  paid  more.” 
Value,  even  in  men  teachers,  must  be  relative,  so  I  ask  again. 
Why  did  men  ever  quit  the  field  and  lay  the  world  open 
to  this  woman  peril? 

About  35  or  40  years  ago  there  was  begun  that  move¬ 
ment  in  education  that  S.  S.  McClure  speaks  of  in  his 
Memoirs.  It  swept  the  country — Normal  schools  to  train 
teachers  were  established  everywhere.  IVIen  and  women, 
equally,  took  training,  but  it  was  the  men  who  used  the  teach¬ 
ing  profession  as  a  step  to  another  profession.  How  many 
men  engaged  in  teaching  now  took  it  up  deliberately? 
And  how  many  drifted  into  it?  Teaching  was  not  regarded 
as  a  profession,  and  it  is  scarcely  so  regarded  now. 

Why,  only  last  spring  a  high  school  principal  in  speaking 
before  a  Mothers’  Club  described  a  plan,  by  which  he  was 
trying  to  help  his  graduates  choose  vocations.  He  was 
asked  if  he  recommended  any  boys  to  enter  the  teaching 
profession?  To  the  surprize  of  many,  he  hesitated  and 
said  no  he  had  not,  partly  because  of  a  modesty  in  calling 
attention  to  his  own  profession,  and  partly  because  he  did 
not  feel  that  he  could  recommend  it! 

“Men  being  worth  more  must  be  paid  more.” 

Does  that  mean  that  men  are  worth  more  as  teachers? 
or  are  worth  more  in  some  other  profession  and  should  be 
paid  more  to  give  up  whatever  they  are  relinquishing  be¬ 
cause  of  their  value  in  that  profession  without  regard  to 
their  value  as  teachers? 

Rather  a  ridiculous  argument  and  a  queer  w^ay  to  improve 
the  teaching  profession! 

Teachers  are  bom — no  amount  of  education  or  training 
will  give  any  person  the  ability  to  educate  youth  if  they 
have  not  also  the  patience  and  sympathy  to  deal  wdth  youth. 
If  men  are  not  in  the  teaching  profession  in  large  numbers, 
it  is  because  they  do  not  like  the  work,  and  as  a  rule  are 
unsuited  to  it.  Perhaps  this  is  what  Shakespeare  meant 
when  he  said,  “Reading  and  writing  come  by  nature.” 
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Some  of  the  best  educated  and  most  learned  people  I 
have  ever  known  were  poor  instructors.  Educators  must 
get  the  scholars’  point  of  view  before  they  can  instruct. 
Would  a  mathematician  start  a  class  in  algebra  with  the 
binomial  theorem?  or  would  foreign  languages  be  taught 
to  those  who  did  not  know  their  a-b-abs?  No,  pupils  start 
to  learn  where  their  knowledge  leaves  off  and  their  ignorance 
begins.  If  women  outnumber  the  men  as  teachers  it  is 
because  they  are  as  an  average  better  teachers,  and  turn 
more  naturally  to  the  occupation. 

The  real  truth  is  that  teaching  as  a  business  is  irksome  to 
men,  so  just  how  a  large  salary  would  render  it  less  so  or 
make  men  better  teachers,  is  the  real  question  ? 

The  objection  to  the  statement  that  “the  American 

system  has . recognized  the  mothers’  influence  as 

paramount  and  employed  women  in  preference  to  men,”  is 
not  really  the  gist  of  the  matter — women  have  been  employed 
for  two  reasons ;  first,  because  they  wanted  the  position  and 
were  available  (and  perhaps  it  should  be  added  that  men 
did  not  want  them?)  and  second,  because  they  could  do  the 
work. 

It  is  imputing  a  rather  fine  distinction  to  the  men  who 
have  charge  of  school  affairs  to  say  that  they  employ  women 
in  order  to  continue  the  (feminine)  mother’s  influence  over 
the  children,  just  as  it  argues  a  great  deal  of  discernment 
to  object  to  “the  feminine  influence”  upon  the  boy  in  the 
schools  from  women  who  have  not  the  mother’s  personal 
interest. 

Mr.  Passano’s  estimate  of  women  is  easily  arrived  at. 

“A  makeshift  can  be  found  at  a  lower  cost!” 

When  one  contemplates  the  thousands  of  women  who  have 
so  conscientiously  devoted  their  lives  to  the  rearing,  train¬ 
ing,  and  guidingof  other  people’s  children  with  such  splendid 
results,  it  sounds  a  little  ungrateful  to  hear  the  work  called 
“makeshift.” 

It  is  due  to  the  perseverance  of  the  women  in  their 
poorly  paid  duty  that  teaching  is  gradually  emerging  into 
a  regular  profession  with  a  proper  stipend  and  respectable 
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standing,  and  now  when  such  is  the  result,  we  have  men 
crowding  back  into  the  profession,  grumblingly,  com¬ 
plaining  of  the  poor  pay,  and  throwing  up  their  hands  in 
“holy  horror”  at  the  “woman  peril!” 

And  after  all  of  what  does  “the  woman  peril”  consist? 
That  boys  are  being  feminized ;  that  is  that  boys  are  being 
trained  to  decenter  standards  of  living?  that  they  do  not  so 
much  drink  or  smoke  or,  we  hope,  “sow  wild  oats,”  that 
they  do  not  so  much  regard  these  acts  as  manly,  or  a  neces¬ 
sary  part  of  their  upbringing?  That  war  is  not  a  regular 
occupation;  that  peace  is  desirable  and  to  be  sought  after. 

“That  abnormal  families  in  which  the  mother’s  in¬ 
fluence  is  too  long  continued  and  not  sufficiently  counter¬ 
acted  by  masculine  control  are  notoriously  productive  of 
decadence  and  degeneracy,” 

That  is  certainly  a  grave  charge! 

“A  mother’s  influence!”  that  has  been  the  theme  of 
poets,  artists,  scholars,  essayists,  the  clergy  for  centuries, 
“productive  of  decadence  and  degeneracy!” 

It  would  appear  that  logically  as  the  masculine  mind 
may  think,  its  logic  is  not  unassailable. 

Anne  Bigoney  Stewart 

Seattle,  Washington 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN  1650 

James  Howell  in  his  Familiar  letters  I.  i.  3  (page  22  of  the 
edition  by  Joseph  Jacobs)  after  expressing  his  gratitude 
to  Oxford,  says  that  by  his  employment  abroad  he  will 
have  opportunity  “to  study  Men  as  well  as  Books.”  Again 
in  II.  51  he  writes  to  Master  Sergeant  D.  of  his  son:  “I 
have  observed  that  he  is  too  much  given  to  his  study  and 
self-society,  especially  to  converse  with  dead  Men,  I  mean 
Books.” 

But  to  the  modern  educator  Letter  III.  8  is  the  most 
interesting  expression  from  this  singularly  modern  man 
of  the  first  half  of  the  XVII  century.  Here  he  laments  the 
undue  popularity  of  education  (strange  as  it  may  seem  to 
us)  which  overworks  poor  fathers  for  the  sake  of  their 
sons.  “But  under  Favor  this  Word  Learning  is  taken  in  a 
narrower  Sense  among  us  than  among  other  Nations;  we 
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seem  to  restrain  it  only  to  the  Book;  whereas,  indeed,  any 
Artisan  whatsoever  (if  he  know  the  Secret  and  Mystery  of 
his  Trade)  may  be  called  a  learned  Man:  a  good  Mason,  a 
good  Shoemaker,  that  can  manage  St.  Crispin's  Lance 
handsomely,  a  skilful  Yeoman,  a  good  Shipwright,  etc., 
may  be  all  called  learned  Men;  and  indeed  the  usefullest 
sort  of  learned  Men;  for  without  the  two  first  we  might  go 
barefoot,  and  lie  abroad  as  Beasts,  having  no  other  Canopy 
than  the  wild  Air ;  and  without  the  two  last  we  might  starve 
for  Bread,  have  no  Commerce  with  other  Nations,  or  ever  be 
able  to  tread  upon  a  Continent.  These,  with  such-like  dextrous 
Artisans,  may  be  termed  learned  Men,  and  the  more  be- 
hoveful  for  the  subsistence  of  a  Country,  than  those^ Poly- 
mathists  that  stand  poring  all  Day  in  a  Corner  upon  a 
Moth-eaten  Author,  and  converse  only  with  dead  Men.” 
Later  he  regrets  the  excessive  number  of  those  whose 
profession  consists  in  books — Physicians,  Lawyers,  and 
Divines. 

At  the  same  time  one  must  not  overlook  Howell’s  atti¬ 
tude  to  free  schools;  he  says  (page  526,  in  the  same  letter) : 
“I  believe  so  many  Free-Schools  do  rather  hurt  than  good.” 
Indeed  what  his  opinion  of  trade-schools  might  have  been 
is  made  doubtful  by  the  satisfaction  he  expresses  in  the 
continuity  of  trade  secrets  from  father  to  son.  Secondly, 
this  was  largely  a  matter  of  social  station — the  desire  that 
the  artisan  should  not  enter  the  professions  of  gentlemen; 
yet  Howell  in  his  early  life  was  himself  employed  as  Steward 
of  the  Glass-house  of  Sir  Robert  Mansel,  and,  by  the  way, 
found  himself  not  duly  fitted  for  such  a  position  (page  20). 
Then  Howell’s  own  satisfaction  in  literary  pursuits  and 
general  education,  and  the  value  he  set  on  his  Oxford 
training  are  constantly  apparent.  Especially  during  his 
imprisonment  in  the  Fleet  did  he  enjoy  the  consolation  of 
the  arts,  and  indeed  it  was  then  that  he  became  a  man  of 
letters.  And  last,  in  gleaning  from  conversation  with  dead 
men  quotations  pertinent  to  the  times,  he  might  have 
acknowledged  some  slight  utility  in  that  ‘‘superfluous 
Member  of  State . a  mere  Scholar.” 

R.  O.  Stickton 

Stanford  University 
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SOME  EXPERIMENTS  IN  SEX  EDUCATION ^ 

Twenty  years  and  more  ago,  when  I  received  my  college 
diploma,  I  firmly  believed  that  with  it  came  almost  a  divine 
commission  to  go  out  into  secondary  schools  teaching  the 
messages  of  biology.  No  small  part  of  that  message  was 
to  be  the  revelation  to  boys  of  high  school  age  something 
of  the  meaning  of  the  universal  process  of  reproduction, 
together  with  some  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  sex 
hygiene.  Young,  inexperienced,  but  with  all  the  enthusiasm 
of  youth,  I  entered  most  heartily  into  the  work.  A  small 
book  entitled  Almost  fourteen  fell  into  my  hands,  and  at 
the  time  seemed  to  me  an  admirable  presentation  of  the 
subject.  I  purchased  a  number  of  copies,  and  with  the 
approval  of  several  parents  gave  out  these  books,  talked 
with  some  of  the  boys  on  the  problems  of  the  adolescent 
period,  and  congratulated  myself  that  I  had  done  a  good 
piece  of  work.  Perhaps  I  did — or  rather,  perhaps  these 
boys,  knowing  my  real  interest  in  them  took  the  will  for  the 
deed.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  as  the  years  have  past 
I  have  come  to  see  that  the  problem  of  sex  education  in¬ 
volves  much  more  than  mere  instruction  in  the  principles 
of  biology ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a  problem  of  the  most 
far-reaching  significance,  requiring  for  its  solution  the 
cooperation  of  the  home,  the  school,  the  church,  and  all 
other  available  agencies  that  make  for  righteousness. 

Last  autumn,  while  conducting  a  conference  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  superintendents,  principals,  and  teachers  of  biology, 
I  outlined  a  series  of  propositions  relative  to  sex  instruction. 
They  were  submitted  to  Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot,  President 
of  the  American  Federation  for  Sex  Hygiene,  and  w^ere 
modified  in  accordance  with  his  constructive  suggestions. 
The  propositions  were  read  last  December  at  the  Syracuse 
meeting  of  the  New  York  Association  of  Academic  Princi¬ 
pals,  and  again  in  February  at  the  Richmond  conference 
of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  National 
Education  Association.  The  propositions  seemed  to  meet 

*  Address  given  at  the  meeting  of  the  National  Education  Association  at 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  July  10,  1914. 
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with  general  approval,  and  in  spirit,  at  least,  they  are  in 
entire  accord  with  the  resolutions  on  the  subject  past  at 
the  Richmond  and  at  the  St.  Paul  meetings.  These  are 
the  propositions: 

1.  The  normal  child  seeks  to  know  the  source  of  his 
being,  and  naturally  questions  his  father  or  mother. 

2.  The  average  parent  either  silences  all  questions 
relating  to  these  topics  or  is  evasive  in  his  answers.  Seldom 
does  the  child  get  any  satisfaction  from  this  source. 

3.  The  child,  therefore,  turns  to  other  sources  of  in¬ 
formation,  and  two  unfortunate  results  follow:  first,  much 
of  the  information  he  gets  is  untrue;  and  secondly,  the  par¬ 
ent  loses  a  great  opportunity  to  keep  in  sympathetic  touch 
with  some  of  the  most  vital  problems  of  his  child. 

4.  There  are  two  reasons,  at  least,  for  this  “conspiracy 
of  silence”  on  the  part  of  the  parent:  first,  his  ignorance 
of  the  significance  of  the  essential  facts  of  the  reproductive 
process;  and  secondly,  his  incapacity  to  expound  this  sub¬ 
ject,  largely  because  he  has  no  scientific  vocabulary  in  which 
to  express  himself. 

5.  Both  these  needs  of  the  parent  of  tomorrow  should 
be  supplied  in  biological  courses  that  treat  of  the  function 
of  reproduction  as  a  universal  and  beneficent  process  of 
all  living  things.  And  we  might  add  that  biology  is  the 
only  subject  in  which  these  facts  can  be  presented  in  a 
normal  way. 

6.  Not  only  does  the  child  need  to  know  in  clean  and 
wholesome  terms  the  essential  facts  of  reproduction,  but 
even  more  thru  the  stormy  days  of  youth  does  he  need 
parental  counsel.  At  this  time  the  mother  should  give 
wise  counsel  to  the  daughter.  The  father,  too,  should  ex¬ 
plain  to  the  boy  the  meaning  of  physiological  phenomena 
which  frequently  frighten  the  youth  and  drive  him  to 
the  quack  doctor. 

7.  The  fearful  prevalence  of  venereal  disease  is  becoming 
an  increasing  peril  to  our  civilization,  especially  in  cities. 

Most  of  the  cases  of  blindness  of  the  new-born  are  due 
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to  this  cause.  Yet  the  average  parent  gives  absolutely  no 
warning  to  either  son  or  daughter  of  this  peril. 

8.  It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  in  every  community 
the  teacher,  the  physician,  and  the  clergy  should  do  all  in 
their  power  to  arouse  the  parents  of  today  to  some  sense 
of  their  responsibility  in  these  matters.  This  may  be  done 
by  talks  with  individual  parents,  by  small  conferences  of 
interested  fathers  or  mothers,  and  by  a  distribution  among 
parents  of  carefully  selected  books  or  pamphlets  in  which 
the  facts  are  presented  in  a  thoroly  wholesome  fashion. 

9.  It  is  entirely  practicable  and  wise,  in  my  judgment,  to 
present  in  biological  courses  the  explanation  of  the  re¬ 
productive  processes  of  plants  and  of  animals,  even  as  high 
as  the  birds,  and  boys  and  girls  in  many  cases  are  able  to 
apply  the  facts  and  principles  thus  acquired  to  the  re¬ 
production  of  human  beings. 

10.  Sex  hygiene,  however,  is  an  entirely  different  matter. 
It  involves  discussion  of  the  personal  problems  of  girls 
and  boys,  problems  which  most  of  them  have  not  discust 
even  with  parents  or  the  family  physician.  And  it  is  this 
aspect  of  sex-education  which  we,  as  teachers,  hesitate  to 
enter  upon  in  the  classroom,  at  least  until  a  somewhat 
clearer  trail  has  been  blazed  for  us.  Yet  it  is  this  very 
practical  kind  of  instruction  that  is  sorely  needed  by  our 
boys  and  girls. 

In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  pertinent  to  ask  why  it  should 
be  expected  that  the  average  teacher,  especially  one  who  is 
young  and  unmarried,  should  be  any  better  fitted  to  give 
this  instruction  to  boys  and  girls  than  are  the  parents. 
And  even  tho  the  teacher  may  have  received  adequate 
instruction  in  sex-hygiene,  the  problem  of  presenting  the 
needed  information  is  most  difficult. 

In  New  York  City  over  40  per  cent  of  the  high  school 
pupils  are  taught  in  classes  where  boys  and  girls  recite 
together,  and  in  the  smaller  cities  and  towns  of  the  country 
mixt  classes  are  practically  universal.  But,  urge  the 
advocates  of  sex-hygiene,  we  should  separate  the  two  sexes 
and  then  give  the  necessary  instruction.  If  much  definite 
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teaching  of  the  subject  is  to  be  given  in  the  public  schools, 
this  separation  must  of  course  be  made,  but  experience 
has  shown  that  when  one  part  of  a  division  is  isolated  for 
special  instruction,  unfortunate  self-consciousness  on  the 
part  of  pupils  seems  to  be  the  inevitable  result. 

II.  That  this  subject  may  be  taught  in  such  a  way  as  to 
influence  the  life  of  our  boys  and  girls  the  instruction  must 
be  given  by  men  and  women  who  have  high  ideals.  It 
was  Emerson,  was  it  not,  who  said  “What  you  are  speaks 
so  loud  that  I  can  not  hear  what  you  say.”  It  is  useless 
and  worse,  then,  for  a  frivolous  mother  or  immoral  father, 
or  a  characterless  teacher  to  attempt  to  enter  this  field  of 
sacred  duty.  To  be  successful  here  mere  knowledge  is 
not  enough.  The  problem  can  be  solved  only  when  parents, 
pastors  and  pedagogues  cooperate  wholeheartedly  in  this 
great  movement. 

I  shall  take  for  granted  that  the  majority  of  my  hearers 
agree  to  the  eleven  propositions  that  I  have  outlined,  and 
shall  not,  therefore,  take  time  to  defend  them.  Instead, 
may  I  first  give  some  account  of  the  method  of  sex  instruction 
we  have  followed  with  the  children  in  our  own  home  ? 
Later,  I  should  like  to  discuss  some  of  the  work  in  the  biology 
classes  in  the  Morris  High  School,  New  York  City,  and  some 
of  the  conferences  that  have  been  held  with  groups  of  older 
boys  and  girls  outside  of  school  hours. 

In  our  own  family  we  first  met  the  problem  of  sex  educa¬ 
tion  before  the  children  were  five  years  old.  Fortunately 
when  they  were  reaching  this  questioning  age,  we  were 
spending  the  summer  on  a  New  Hampshire  farm  where  the 
dog  Fido  had  her  litter  of  puppies.  The  eager  interrogations 
of  the  children  were  answered  frankly  and  as  fully  as  seemed 
necessary,  and  their  natural  curiosity  as  to  prenatal  and 
natal  facts  was  satisfied.  After  their  return  to  the  city, 
ofi  learning  of  the  birth  of  a  little  child  in  a  neighboring 
apartment,  they  said  in  the  most  matter  of  fact  way,  “Oh, 
yes,  just  like  Fido,”  and  so  the  essential  facts  of  maternity 
had  evidently  become  sufficiently  clear  to  the  little  people. 

Soon,  however,  came  the  insistent  questions  relating  to 
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fatherhood,  and  these  interrogations  were  answered  for  the 
eight-year-olds  by  an  interesting  agricultural  experiment 
that  we  carried  on  all  unwittingly.  We  had  built  our 
home  in  a  suburban  community  where  there  is  ample  space 
for  the  typical  commuter’s  garden.  The  small  boy  wished 
to  do  a  bit  of  gardening  on  his  owm  account,  and  so  he 
secured  from  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Agriculture  some 
choice  pop-corn  which  he  planted,  hoed,  and  tended  in  his 
owm  corner  of  the  house  plot.  Not  far  away  his  father 
sowed  the  sweet  corn  needed  by  the  family.  When  the 
autumn  came  and  the  two  crops  were  gathered,  there  was 
an  astonishing  mix-up  of  kernels;  for  on  the  same  cob  we 
found  sw’eet-pop-corn  and  pop-sweet-corn,  and  seemingly 
all  possible  intermediate  stages. 

The  material  needed  for  teaching  the  boy  the  significance 
of  the  paternal  function  was  now  right  at  hand,  and  the  boy 
and  his  father  spent  a  Sunday  morning  in  interpreting  the 
experiments.  Pollen  was  shown  under  the  microscope,  and 
the  processes  of  cross-pollination  and  of  fertilization  of  egg 
cells  were  discust  in  a  simple  fashion.  The  sex  relations 
in  the  poultry  yard  were  referred  to,  and  the  necessity  of 
male  birds  to  insure  fertile  eggs  was  made  clear.  The  at¬ 
tention  of  the  boy  was  then  called  to  the  characteristics  of 
eyes,  hair,  and  complexion  which  he  himself  had  inherited 
from  each  of  his  parents  and  grandparents.  Special  emphasis 
was  laid  upon  the  fact  that  the  organs  set  apart  for  the 
transmission  of  life  must  be  kept  clean  and  sacred  for  the 
function  for  which  they  were  intended.  The  response  of  the 
boy  has  been  only  what  any  father  who  has  kept  his  boy  as  a 
boon  companion  ought  to  expect,  and  no  greater  reward 
could  be  sought  or  received  than  his  oft-repeated  exclama¬ 
tion,  “My  father  and  I  are  pretty  good  friends.’’ 

In  a  similar  way  the  daughter  was  prepared  by  her  mother 
for  her  physiological  experiences.  All  of  this  is  perhaps 
so  simple  and  common  place  an  experience  in  many  of 
your  homes  that  you  may  think  it  not  worth  the  telling. 
But  if  the  experiences  with  our  children  convince  even  one 
of  my  doubting  hearers  that  the  parent  who  would  have 
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and  hold  the  confidence  of  his  child  must  cast  aside  the 
“policy  of  silence,”  then  the  last  few  minutes  will  not  have 
been  spent  in  vain. 

Shall  we  turn  now  to  a  consideration  of  the  aspects  of 
sex  education  that  may  well  be  presented  in  the  school? 
In  this  discussion  I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  high  school 
period  of  education,  for  I  have  had  only  a  limited  experience 
in  giving  biological  instruction  either  in  the  elementary 
school  or  in  the  college. 

In  the  New  York  City  schools  biology  is  required  thruout 
the  first  year  of  the  high  school,  and  just  as  much  time  in 
the  curriculum  (namely,  five  periods  per  week)  is  assigned  to 
this  subject  as  is  given  to  any  other  in  the  first-year  course. 
A  similar  time  allotment  is  becoming  more  and  more  the 
rule  thruout  New  York  state.  In  outlining  the  course  in 
elementary  biology,  our  committees  have  constantly  aimed 
to  bring  into  the  foreground  the  relations  of  biology  to  human 
welfare.  Hence,  we  are  spending  relatively  little  time  in 
teaching  our  young  students  comparative  morphology, 
microscopic  anatomy,  and  theories  of  evolution.  Instead 
we  emphasize  the  functions  of  all  li\dng  things — food-get¬ 
ting,  digestion,  assimilation,  respiration,  and  reproduction — 
and  we  devote  a  large  amount  of  time  to  the  economic 
importance  of  plants  and  animals,  to  the  necessity  of  tree 
preservation,  insect  extermination,  bird  protection,  to  the 
hygiene  of  the  teeth  and  skin,  to  healthful  diet,  efficient 
ventilation,  prevention  of  disease,  and  to  hygienic  habits 
of  study.  .  That  our  students  on  the  whole  are  thoroly 
interested  in  this  subject  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  when 
over  three  hundred  of  those  in  the  first  part  of  the  second 
year  were  asked  which  of  their  four  first-year  subjects  they 
enjoyed  most,  the  answer  of  53  per  cent  was  “biology.” 
Only  34  per  cent,  however,  stated  that  biology  was  their 
easiest  subject. 

We  have  just  introduced  a  new  biology  elective  of  five 
periods  a  week  for  our  third-  and  fourth-year  students  which 
is  devoted  to  comparative  physiology,  personal  hygiene, 
home  and  city  sanitation.  In  our  own  school  last  term 
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there  were  seven  divisions  of  students  (over  160  boys  and 
girls)  who  were  following  this  course  and  here  we  had  abun¬ 
dant  opportunities  to  be  of  service  in  giving  to  those  who 
are  to  be  the  teachers  and  home-makers  of  tomorrow  some 
of  the  wide  applications  of  biology  to  human  welfare. 

Such  is  the  field  that  has  opened  up  to  us  biology  teachers, 
and  in  presenting  the  subject  we  believe  we  are  helping  our 
boys  and  girls  to  answer  some  of  the  deepest  questions  of 
their  lives — namely,  those  that  concern  the  perpetuation 
of  life.  In  the  plant  study  especially  in  connection  with 
flowers  we  lay  a  broad  foundation  for  the  study  of  repro¬ 
duction,  and  introduce  terms  like  sperm  cell,  egg  cell, 
fertilization,  and  embryo,  terms  which  later  are  employed 
in  considering  the  reproductive  processes  of  insects,  fishes, 
frogs,  and  birds. 

In  the  elective  courses  we  can  carry  sex  instruction  much 
further.  Even  in  mixt  classes  our  students  discuss  in 
scientific  terms,  and  apparently  without  any  self-conscious¬ 
ness  the  function  of  reproduction  in  all  groups  of  animals 
including  the  mammals.  In  this  connection  we  emphasize 
the  deep  meaning  of  the  home  as  a  prime  factor  in  evolution, 
the  importance  of  right  choices  in  marriage,  and  the  tre¬ 
mendous  significance  of  heredity  both  to  the  individual 
and  to  society.  No  part  of  this  study  makes  a  deeper 
impression  than  does  the  contrast  between  the  heritage 
in  the  Jonathan  Edwards  and  the  so-called  Kallikak  family. 
Many  have  been  the  expressions  of  appreciation  that  have 
come  to  us  from  our  most  thoughtful  boys  and  girls  for  this 
frank  presentation  of  human  problems. 

But  classroom  instruction  specific  even  as  this  does  not 
touch  the  real  heart  of  the  sex  problem  of  the  adolescent 
boy;  and  some  of  us,  remembering  the  experiences  of  our 
own  boyhood,  have  long  felt  that  we  ought  to  go  much 
further  with  some  of  the  boys  whom  we  had  come  to  know 
rather  intimately.  For  the  past  ten  years  I  have  been  in 
charge  of  the  school  printing  squad  and  another  of  our 
biology  teachers,  Mr.  Mann,  has  been  coach  of  one  of  the 
most  successful  high  school  gun  squads  in  the  United 
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States.  Here  we  have  a  group  of  fifty  to  sixty  picked  boys 
who  know  and  trust  us.  Last  year  we  divided  these  boys 
into  groups  of  eight  to  fifteen  each,  and  invited  them  to 
meet  us  in  one  of  the  laboratories  after  school  hours.  There 
we  reviewed  the  whole  process  of  reproduction  from  the 
lowest  organisms  up  thru  the  flowering  plants  to  the 
vertebrates  and  man,  we  warned  them  of  the  dangers 
of  sensual  indulgence  and  of  the  perils  of  venereal  disease. 
But  thruout  all  our  discussion  we  emphasized  the  splendid 
calls  to  chivalry  in  the  treatment  of  the  opposite  sex,  the 
rewards  that  are  open  to  those  who  live  clean,  manly  lives. 
The  response  of  the  boys  in  these  conferences  has  always 
been  most  satisfactory.  In  not  a  few  cases  they  have  told 
us  of  their  terrors  on  reading  quack  advertisements,  and  of 
their  feeling  of  relief  on  learning  the  truth.  In  all  this 
work  we  are  most  fortunate  in  having  the  hearty  support 
and  sympathy  of  our  principal,  of  the  city  superintendent 
and  of  many  of  his  associates. 

We  men  teachers  could,  of  course,  do  nothing  to  instruct 
the  girls  in  these  more  intimate  matters,  and  none  of  our 
women  teachers  felt  herself  prepared  for  this  work. 
The  girls,  however,  need  this  personal  counsel  perhaps  even 
more  than  the  boys  do,  and  several  of  those  who  were  taking 
the  advanced  biology  asked  that  further  instructions  be 
given.  We  were  most  fortunate  in  being  able  to  secure 
the  assistance  of  the  authoress  of  The  three  gifts  of  life. 
Attendance  at  her  talks,  given  at  the  close  of  school,  was 
wholly  voluntary,  and  was  confined  to  the  girls  of  the 
senior  class,  of  whom  about  175  attended. 

The  problem  of  sex  education  is  so  tremendous,  especially 
in  a  large  city  like  New  York,  that  any  work  a  few  indi¬ 
viduals  may  do  seems  small  indeed  in  comparison  to  the 
needs  of  the  hour.  In  spite,  however,  of  the  crying  need 
of  wide-spread  sex  instruction,  I  have  grave  doubts  as  to 
the  efficacy  of  lectures  given  by  outside  physicians  or  other 
physiological  experts.  This  method,  as  you  know,  was 
tried  in  Chicago  and  abandoned.  Sex  education  is  too 
vital  and  personal  to  be  given  in  a  wholesale  fashion. 
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Children  need  especially  in  these  matters  the  individual 
touch  and  counsel  of  those  whom  they  already  know  and 
trust. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  say  that  I  am  optimistic 
enough  to  believe  that  at  least  the  next  generation  of 
teachers  and  parents  will  be  trained  to  deal  with  the  prob¬ 
lem  far  more  intelligently  and  courageously  than  have  we. 
In  order  that  this  may  be  accomplished  we  need  to  curb  the 
reckless  agitator  for  compulsory  sex  education,  to  give  sane 
and  wholesome  courses  dealing  with  this  subject  in  all 
normal  schools,  colleges,  theological  seminaries,  to  lead 
the  children  in  our  public  schools  to  appreciate  something 
of  the  far-reaching  importance  of  the  process  of  reproduction, 
and  above  all,  to  seek  in  every  way  to  arouse  in  parents  a 
feeling  of  deep  responsibility  in  these  matters  to  their 
children  and  to  society. 

James  E.  Peabody 

Morris  High  School 
New  York  City 

ORAL  EXPRESSION  AS  A  PREPARATION  FOR 
WRITTEN  COMPOSITION! 

It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  insist  that  a  training  in  oral 
expression  is  the  best  preparation  for  success  in  writing. 
But  altho  we  have  all  persuaded  ourselves  that  this  is 
so,  many  of  us  still  find  difficulty  in  conducting  our  oral 
lessons.  Some  of  us  are  content  to  hammer  out  a  theme 
on  the  black-board  on  precisely  the  same  lines  as  we  should 
hammer  out  the  same  theme  on  paper,  blissfully  uncon¬ 
scious  that  we  are  all  the  time  training  our  pupils  to  express 
their  ideas  just  as  we  ourselves  should  in  writing,  without 
providing  the  necessary  groundwork.  We  draw  up  schemes 
in  logical  order,  give  instruction  in  the  correct  use  of 
paragraphs,  incidentally  correct  faulty  grammar,  recast 
sentences  and  carry  out  all  the  rules  of  the  game. 

As  an  introduction  to  written  composition  this  is,  of 
course,  necessary  and  excellent,  but  it  leaves  out  many 
important  aspects  of  training  in  the  art  of  expression  and 
‘  Reprinted  from  The  School  World. 
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it  is  only  in  a  very  limited  sense  that  the  result  can  be 
called  oral  composition  at  all.  Others,  again,  think  that 
to  let  a  child  tell  a  story  in  his  own  way,  and  to  throw  in 
or  to  throw  out  a  few  criticisms  or  suggestions,  will  result 
somehow  or  other  in  the  required  sequence  and  lucidity. 
And,  undoubtedly,  given  an  exceptional  tact  and  per¬ 
sonality  in  the  teacher,  this  method  has  been  known  to 
lead  to  very  happy  results.  But  with  most  of  us  the  re¬ 
sults  would  not  be  happy  at  all  and  would  not  lead  to  any 
conspicuous  success  in  written  composition. 

It  would  seem  then  that  we  require  something  more 
plastic  than  the  first  method  and  something  less  haphazard 
than  the  second — altho  both  may  very  well  have  their 
place  either  as  occasional  exercises  or,  preferably,  at  a 
definite  stage  in  the  training.  That  stage  comes,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  late  in  the  process,  for  altho  it  need 
scarcely  be  said  that  a  child  must  only  be  asked  to  express 
what  is,  within  his  own  experience,  worth  expressing,  yet 
in  order  to  give  him  guidance  to  worthy  expression,  a  great 
deal  of  preliminary  work  is  needed. 

It  will  be  generally  admitted  that  reading  aloud  is  a 
prime  test  of  good  literature;  and  it  may  be  further  argued 
that  for  that  very  reason  so  critical  a  test  has  no  application 
to  the  teaching  of  the  rudiments  of  expression.  But  an 
ordinarily-gifted  child  will  readily  see  that  the  pleasure 
he  has  obtained  from  listening  to  the  passage  read  to  him 
depends  upon  a  few  essentials,  and  the  reading  will  serve 
to  direct  his  attention  and  his  enthusiasm  to  mastering, 
or  at  any  rate  studying,  these  important  aids  to  expression. 

Of  course,  several  of  these  essentials  will  be  best  treated 
when  the  pupil  comes  to  express  himself  in  writing;  but  at 
any  rate  two  of  them,  sequence  and  selection,  can  be  in¬ 
culcated  with  advantage  in  the  first  oral  lessons.  It  is 
not  enough,  however,  merely  to  recast  the  pupil’s  own 
work; ■'we  must  provide  him  with  exercises  in  the  special 
feature  we  wish  to  emphasize.  We  may,  for  instance, 
take  a  well-constructed  narrative  and  rearrange  its  sentences 
out  of  their  proper  sequence;  and  not  only  one  such  narra- 
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tive  but  several.  The  work  of  recasting  is  novel  and 
interesting  to  the  young  mind,  and  the  comparison  with  the 
original  is  an  additional  stimulus.  A  similar  device  may 
be  used  for  correct  paragraphing.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  art  of  selection  may  best  be  taught  by  analysis  of  the 
pupil’s  own  work — not  in  its  complete  form,  but  in  the 
rough  jumble  of  ideas  which  his  first  impulse  sends  out. 

To  judge  from  recent  examination  reports,  there  is  one 
weakness  in  our  pupils’  written  composition,  which  all  our 
efforts  so  far  seem  unable  to  remedy;  it  is  the  use  of  slang 
and  colloquialisms.  The  reiterated  warnings  of  the  teacher 
and  the  capitals  of  the  textbooks  do  not  seem  to  have 
effected  much,  and  philosophic  disquisitions  on  origins 
have  no  doubt  effected  still  less.  The  only  thing  likely  to 
do  good — for  the  mass  of  young  children  in  secondary 
schools  do  not  read  an  overwhelming  amount  of  good 
literature  or  move  in  particularly  cultured  spheres — is  a 
systematic  and  varied  study  of  words.  Exercises  in  seeking 
for  the  apt  and  appropriate  word  will  inevitably  help  in 
discarding  the  vulgar  and  trivial.  Poetry  may  be  prest 
into  use  at  first  and  a  start  made  by  supplying  missing 
rhymes.  Then  missing  words  may  be  replaced  in  prose 
sentences,  and  not  merely  replaced,  but  alternatives  may  be 
suggested  and  reasons  asked  for  preferences.  The  reasons 
given  will  open  up  a  great  field  of  appreciation,  for  the 
dullest  child  will  have  several  conflicting  claims  in  his 
mind;  and  when  once  he  has  formulated  three  of  them — 
meaning,  aptness  and  sound,  he  will  have  invented  for  him¬ 
self  a  new  and  satisfying  standard  of  taste. 

A  step  further  brings  us  to  the  study  of  sentences;  and 
the  proper  study  of  sentences  is  the  real  counter-stroke 
to  the  use  of  colloquialisms.  To  suggest  a  satisfactory 
end  or  beginning  to  a  well-written  sentence  requires  thought 
and  judgment,  and  the  most  illiterate  will  instinctively 
hesitate  to  use  colloquialisms.  Even  more  important  will 
be  the  making  of  single  sentences  to  express  definite  facts  or 
emotions.  Words  and  phrases  which  might  be  hazarded 
in  a  continuous  composition  will  be  more  carefully  weighed 
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in  a  single  sentence;  and  if  they  are  not,  correction  is  far 
more  easy  owing  to  the  defined  and  limited  nature  of  the 
exercise,  which  is,  besides,  being  tackled  at  the  same  time 
by  the  whole  class. 

But,  of  course,  all  such  exercises  are  merely  preliminaries. 
When  some  proficiency  has  been  attained  in  them  the 
composition  of  a  continuous  narrative  must  be  treated  as  a 
whole.  When  that  stage  is  reached,  it  is  best  to  give  the 
class  an  opportunity  of  getting  together  their  ideas  by 
announcing  the  subject  beforehand.  It  may  be  objected 
that  if  we  do  this  we  run  the  risk  of  missing  spontaneity; 
but  at  this  stage  it  is  a  risk  w^ell  worth  running  if  w’e  secure 
some  background  upon  which  to  work.  In  the  training 
of  immature  minds  spontaneity  of  expression  may  be 
found,  in  practise,  to  be  something  nearly  akin  to  in¬ 
consequence.  What  is  of  more  importance  is  to  show  our 
pupils  how  to  express  themselves  clearly,  consecutively  and 
vividly.  Here,  it  must  be  remembered,  we  are  particularly 
concerned  with  oral  expression  as  a  preparation  for  wTitten 
composition  and  we  therefore  assume  that  oral  practise  is 
continually  being  given  in  lessons  other  than  those  assigned 
especially  to  English. 

How  then  are  we  to  give  the  training  in  vividness,  which 
after  all  is  one  of  the  most  distinctive  marks  of  good  writ¬ 
ing?  Surely,  at  the  beginning,  by  drawing  upon  the  actual 
sense  images  of  our  pupils.  Things  seen  and  heard  can, 
as  it  were,  be  actually  visualised  and  so  create  a  standard 
of  comparison.  As  first  stated,  even  by  a  participant  or 
first-hand  witness,  the  expression  of  them  is  almost  certain 
to  lack  something  of  the  actuality  of  the  reality.  Then 
they  must  be  stated  again,  wdth  the  definite  aim  of  making 
the  hearer  or  the  reader  realise  the  scene  as  vividly  as  may 
be,  and  to  bring  it  before  him  as  pictorially  as  possible. 
This  definite  purpose  will  work  wonders  too  in  securing 
clearness  and  sequence. 

Another  useful  method  in  securing  vi\dd  expression 
is  to  dramatise  notable  scenes  from  the  English  texts  being 
read  in  class.  It  is  a  practise  more  common  in*  America 
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than  here  and  has  much  to  commend  it — notably  the  ease 
with  which  it.  disposes  of  stilted  and  artificial  language, 
and  overcomes  the  shyness  of  the  timid  child.  Of  course, 
in  America  too — where,  according  to  a  small  boy,  “elocu¬ 
tion”  is  a  thing  they  kill  folks  with — oral  expression  is 
fostered  for  many  other  purposes  than  as  a  basis  for  written 
composition,  and  the  teachers  there  have  evolved  a  truly 
wonderful  technique.  It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  they 
regard  it  as  a  point  of  view  rather  than  as  a  particular 
subject. 

The  seriousness  with  which  they  pursue  this  side  of 
language  training  has  led  them  to  concentrate  on  sustained 
effort  in  speech,  with  remarkable  results.  But  as  we  are 
discussing  the  matter  from  a  much  more  limited  point  of 
view,  we  merely  throw  out  the  suggestion  that  readers 
who  wish  to  emulate  their  achievements  in  this  direction 
should  consult  a  few  of  the  innumerable  American  text¬ 
books  on  the  subject.  They  will  find  much  thoughtful 
work  and  a  certain  lack  of  humor.  The  Enghsh  books 
confine  themselves,  for  the  most  part,  to  highly-edifying 
generalities  and  rarely  descend  to  details.  An  exception 
is  Mr.  Nesfield’s  Oral  exercises  in  English  composition. 

So  far  nothing  has  been  said  of  the  necessary  training  in 
sincerity,  concreteness  and  simplicity;  but  they  seldom 
come  by  the  light  of  nature  and  can  be  encouraged  and 
fostered  better  orally  than  in  any  other  way.  Here  again 
the  starting  point  should  be  good  models  and  comparative 
criticism,  followed  by  easy  exercises  on  the  special  points. 
It  is  surprizing  how  insincere  young  children  can  be;  they 
seem  to  think  that  it  is  expected  of  them.  To  correct 
insincerity  in  a  written  theme  is  extraordinarily  difficult, 
but  so  long  as  it  lasts  good  writing  is  impossible.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  criticism  of  a  room  full  of  classmates  is 
singularly  effective;  and  if  the  exercises  suggested  are 
written — for  there  comes  a  transition  stage  when  oral 
expression  and  written  composition  overlap — it  is  far 
easier  to  correct  one  specific  point  in  isolation  than  to 
direct  attention  to  it  when  it  is  intermingled  with  a  dozen 
different  matters  that  call  for  comment. 
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Practise  in '  concreteness  can  be  given  by  the  obvious 
method  of  substitution,  and  any  ordinary  book  will  supply 
abundant  examples,  while  simplicity  will  best  be  attained 
by  keeping  for  a  long  time  to  topics  of  immediate  interest 
to  the  speaker. 

How  far  then  oral  expression  may  be  utilised  as  a  basis 
for  written  composition — and  that  is  the  only  point  of  view 
considered  in  this  article — seems  to  depend  upon  a  rec¬ 
ognition  of  certain  definite  points  as  essential  to  good 
writing  and  upon  a  determination  to  tackle  these  points 
orally,  one  at  a  time,  systematically  and  thoroly  by  means 
of  good  literary  models  and  an  abundance  of  exercises. 
But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  however  valuable  oral 
expression  may  continue  to  be  for  other  purposes  thruout 
the  school  course,  its  use  for  that  which  we  are  now  con¬ 
sidering,  will  largely  cease  when  reasonable  facility  is 
acquired  in  written  composition. 

Norman  L.  Frazer 

Headmaster,  Grammar  School 
Batley 
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How  I  kept  my  baby  well.  By  Anna  G.  Noyes.  (Baltimore;  Warwick 
and  York,  1913.  84  p.  $1.25.) 

The  name  of  the  baby  whose  physical  record  is  so  minutely 
described  in  this  book  is  Leonard.  At  the  date  of  his  birth, 
his  father,  a  college  professor,  was  forty-five  years  old  and 
his  mother,  the  author,  was  thirty-five.  She  was  a  college 
bred  woman  and  had  been  a  school  teacher  previous  to  her 
marriage.  The  entire  Diary  extends  over  twenty-five 
months,  and  the  first  nine  months  is  a  daily  record. 

This  is  perhaps  the  most  complete  history  of  a  baby’s 
life  that  has  ever  been  printed.  Nothing  apparently  es¬ 
caped  the  mother’s  notice.  It  is  a  new  field  of  observation 
and  she  has  covered  it  most  satisfactorily.  So  well  and 
faithfully  has  it  been  done,  that  as  one  reads  over  the  pages, 
the  baby  appears  to  be  present  all  the  time.  Of  course,  it  is 
the  history  of  one  child,  yet  it  furnishes  more  valuable 
hints  to  mothers,  grandmothers,  nurses  and  physicians 
than  the  most  voluminous  treatises.  The  author  appears 
endowed  with  all  the  cool  practical  judgment  that  her  whole 
ancestral  line  of  grandmothers  had  accumulated,  and  their 
experience  has  been  transmitted  to  her  and  she  puts  it  to 
practical  use.  The  first  real  question  which  presented 
itself  to  Mrs.  Noyes  was,  how  she  was  to  know  when  her 
baby  was  well?  What  are  the  signs  of  good  health  in  a 
baby?  She  decided  that  pink  cheeks,  a  clean  red  tongue, 
soft  smooth  skin,  unbroken  by  pimples  or  roughness,  long 
peaceful  naps,  freedom  from  colds,  quickness  of  movement, 
the  eye  sparkling  and  the  cornea  a  blue  white,  a  keen  and 
regular  appetite,  all  food  thoroly  digested  and  properly 
disposed  of,  a  steady  growth,  and  a  contented  and  happy 
disposition  are  the  signs  that  spell  health,  and  that  their 
absence  are  so  many  danger  signals  flying,  indicating  the 
near  approach  of  the  “mischief  maker.’’ 
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Any  derangement  or  serious  disturbance  usually  begins 
with  the  baby’s  diet  and  this  she  managed  in  a  masterly 
manner,  nor  she  did  not  hesitate  to  depart  from  the  average 
quantities  of  food  prescribed  by  high  medical  authority. 
Her  wits  were  always  about  her. 

In  the  baby’s  regimen  attention  was  given  to  the  dis¬ 
turbances  that  might  come  from  vitiated  air,  impure  water, 
and  unhygienic  clothing.  Fresh  air  was  freely  supplied, 
the  drinking  water  was  boiled,  and  the  clothing  was  com¬ 
fortable  and  loose,  and  in  warm  weather  it  was  almost  nil. 
The  effect  of  the  food  upon  the  stomach  and  in  passing  thru 
the  small  and  large  intestines,  was  carefully  watched  and 
regulated.  Particular  attention  was  given  to  the  condition 
of  the  intestines  every  day.  To  keep  the  baby  so  well 
that  he  could  not  get  sick  was  the  plan  upon  which  the 
mother  conducted  the  campaign,  so  that  in  her  own  lan¬ 
guage,  she  has  given  “a  complete  record  of  one  baby  who 
was  kept  well  for  two  years  by  not  being  allowed  to  get 
sick.” 

One  question  that  gave  anxiety  at  first  was  how  often 
should  a  very  young  child  be  fed  each  twenty-four  hours? 
The  length  of  time  between  meals,  how  much  time  ought 
it  to  sleep,  what  would  be  considered  its  good  behavior, 
or  how  many  minutes  ought  it  to  cry  a  day?  The  length 
and  weight  were  also  matters  of  concern.  The  physical 
feats  were  recorded  from  day  to  day.  At  first  the  baby 
slept  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  time,  at  the  eighth 
month  fifty-eight  per  cent  of  the  time,  and  at  the  ninth 
month  fifty-four  per  cent.  When  eight  and  a  half  months 
old  he  would  sit  and  study  a  new  toy  most  attentively  and 
then  play  with  it.  Before  he  was  a  year  old  he  could  walk 
alone  and  would  amuse  himself  playing  with  objects  of 
various  kinds.  He  began  to  take  notice  early  and  his  mind 
developed  as  rapidly  as  his  body. 

The  book  is  illustrated  with  pictures  showing  how  the 
little  fellow  engaged  in  various  kinds  of  activity  each  month 
and  the  kinds  he  enjoyed.  There  is  a  summary  given  of 
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each  of  the  twenty-five  months,  the  last  carrying  the  child 
thru  the  dangerous  teething  period. 

Sometimes  when  a  small  child  is  lost  we  are  astonished 
at  the  distance  it  had  walked  before  it  is  found.  During 
the  twenty-fifth  month  this  little  fellow  walked  three  quar¬ 
ters  of  a  mile  in  an  hour  and  he  wanted  to  walk  longer. 

This  book  must  be  read  to  be  appreciated.  It  ought  to 
have  a  very  wide  circle  of  readers  in  this  country  and  young 
mothers  especially  should  read  it  for  the  valuable  hints  it 
contains  on  taking  care  of  the  baby.  At  this  time  when 
there  is  so  much  in  the  air  on  the  conservation  of  human 
life  it  is  a  particularly  welcome  contribution,  and  so  far  as 
my  knowledge  extends,  it  is  the  most  valuable  one  yet 
given  to  the  public;  in  short,  it  is  a  Baby’s  Diary  by  a  plain, 
sensible,  intelligent,  matter-of-fact  mother  who  knew  what 
to  look  for,  and  how  to  put  it  down  in  plain  English. 

J.  M.  Greenwood 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Memory  as  a  general  function.  Professor  Ewald  Hering;  The  principle 
of  relativity.  Paul  Carus;  The  mechanistic  principle  and  the  non¬ 
mechanical.  Paul  Carus.  (The  Open  Court  Publishing  Co.,  Chicago, 
Ill.  $1.00  each.) 

The  learned  world,  particularly  the  philosophical  part 
of  it,  is  greatly  obligated  to  Dr.  Carus,  for  issuing  in  con¬ 
venient  and  inexpensive  form  the  classic  texts  of  philoso¬ 
phy  and  kindred  disciplines,  and  putting  within  reach 
gathered  articles  not  otherwise  easily  accessible.  The  latter 
is  true  in  each  of  the  three  books  named  above. 

In  the  book  by  Hering  on  Memory  is  included  also  a  lec¬ 
ture  on  the  Specific  Energies  of  Nervous  Systems  and 
another  on  The  Theory  of  Nerve  Activity.  The  first  two 
lectures  were  in  an  earlier  edition  (1897).  The  last  is  an 
addition.  The  lecture  on  Memory  has  become  a  classic. 

As  new  matter  (only,  however,  so  far  as  translation  is 
concerned)  it  will  be  sufficient  to  call  attention  to  the  lec¬ 
ture  on  Nerve  Activity.  This  is  a  criticism,  in  the  first 
place,  of  the  theory,  widely  accepted  by  physiologists,  that 
“the  process  which  is  propagated  along  a  nerve-fiber  in 
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the  shape  of  a  so-called  excitation . is  always  of  ex¬ 


actly  the  same  kind,  not  only  in  one  and  the  same  nerve- 
fiber,  but  in  all  nerve-fibers.”  This  criticism  is  a  most 
admirable  example  of  rigorous  analysis  of  the  logical  im¬ 
plications  of  the  theory  and  of  the  failure  of  those  inevi¬ 
table  implications  to  comply  with  the  facts.  In  the  second 
place,  Hering  gives  an  exposition  of  his  own  theory  of  specific 
qualitative  energies  as  opposed  to  the  homogeneity  theory. 

In  the  book  The  mechanistic  principle  and  the  non-mechan¬ 
ical,  are  collected,  beside  Dr.  Cams’  own  discussion,  which 
gives  title  to  the  volume,  a  part  of  Mark  Twain’s  rare 
book  What  is  man,  published  in  an  edition  of  fifty  copies 
only,  in  1906;  La  Mettrie’s  View  of  man  as  a  machine]  ex¬ 
tracts  from  an  article  by  Professor  W.  B.  Smith,  entitled 
Push  and  pull]  and  extracts  from  Dr.  J.  T.  Bixby’s  book, 
The  open  secret.  You  have  then  gathered  here  differing 
views  on  the  mechanistic  principle,  from  the  boldest  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  theory  by  La  Mettrie  to  the  broader  theistic 
view  of  Bixby.  It  goes  without  saying  that  this  is  a  con¬ 
venient  book  to  have  on  one’s  shelves,  wherein  philosopher, 
scientist,  theologian  and  layman  expound  their  views. 
To  be  sure  it  is  not  adequate,  all  the  more  so  as  all  philoso¬ 
phers  of  standing  can  scarcely  find  their  way  to  such  an 
elimination  of  difficulties  as  lands  than  in  a  Monism  of 
the  kind  Dr.  Cams  represents. 

In  the  third  book  The  principle  of  relativity,  which  is  dis- 
cust  at  length  by  Dr.  Cams,  is  also  included  a  reprint  of  a 
letter  of  Rev.  James  Bradley  to  the  Philosophical  transac¬ 
tions  (1727)  in  reference  to  his  discovery  of  the  motion  of 
the  fixt  stars,  a  discovery  which  involved  the  principle  of 
relativity  as  held  by  modern  physicists. 

The  contentions  of  Dr.  Cams  are  that  “the  relativity  of 
time  and  space,  as  well  as  of  all  real  things  is  a  universal 
and  inalienable  condition  of  all  existence,”  and  that  “the 
principle  of  relativity  is  an  a  priori  postulate  *  *  *  * 

not  established  by  experience  but  it  is  ultimately  based  upon 
reflection  and  pure  ratiocination”  (p.  20).  It  is  an  endeavor 
to  establish  the  objectivity  of  tmth  as  against  what  he 
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claims  to  be  the  subjectivism  of  the  “relativity  physicists,” 
fragmatists  and  such  like. 

Herbert  G.  Lord 

Columbia  University 

Outline  of  a  course  in  the  philosophy  of  education.  By  John  Angus  Mac- 
Vannel,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Company.  1912.  204  p.  Price,  90  cents. 

A  working  handbook  of  two  hundred  seven  pages,  full 
of  clear,  definite  statements,  with  their  interrelations  more 
succinctly  phrased  than  is  usual  in  a  work  of  its  compass. 
“The  rough  notes  and  suggestions  *********  attempt 
to  indicate  a  point  of  view  for  the  consideration  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  problem  of  education  conceived  in  a  philosophical 
spirit,  and  yet  in  accord  with  scientific  method.” 

“Its  purpose  is  to  guide  and  here  and  there  offer  notes  of 
criticism  or  interpretation.”  The  effort  to  be  immediately 
practical  is  postponed  until  after  what  education  has  meant 
in  the  past  and  its  significance  in  the  intellectual  and  spirit¬ 
ual  life  of  the  present  has  been  developed.  The  titles  of 
the  eleven  chapters  in  this  little  volume — The  Philosophy 
of  Education — The  Persistent  Problems  of  Education — 
The  Place  of  Education  in  Human  Experience — The  Pre¬ 
suppositions  of  Education — The  Philosophy  of  the  History 
of  Education — The  Individual  and  Society — Institutional 
Factors  in  the  Educational  Process — The  Course  of  Indi¬ 
vidual  Development — Democracy  and  Education — The 
School  as  a  Social  Institution — The  Intellectual  Organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  School — indicate  the  problem  which  Dr.  Mac- 
Vannel  has  presented  for  solution.  They  serve  also  to 
point  out  and  emphasize  the  treatment  of  the  subject — 
“beset  with  difficulties  and  at  the  same  time  hopeful  in  its 
possibilities.” 

The  treatment  in  the  second  chapter — The  Persistent 
Problems  of  Education — will  charm  the  reader;  the  true 
relation  of  theory  and  practise  are  here  set  forth  in  an 
admirable  manner. 

In  the  third  chapter  the  author  gives  an  excellent  ex¬ 
emplification  of  the  scientific  method  applied  to  the  dis- 
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cussion  of  the  attitude  of  a  sound  philosophy  to  this  phase 
of  education — a  statement  of  the  universal  factors,  the 
child,  the  inherited  or  achieved  culture  of  the  race — the 
medium  of  interaction — the  institutional  life  of  the  race. 
Discussing  broadly  Evolution,  the  largest  generalization 
yet  made  in  scientific  views  of  the  world,  the  author  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  examine  into  its  further  reconstruction  as  the 
organic  principle  of  thinking.  He  follows  this  with  an  ex¬ 
amination  of  Pragmatism  and  the  Theory  of  Education, 
leading  up  to  some  of  the  “more  important  implications  of 
the  general  interpretation  of  experience.” 

In  the  fourth  chapter  the  author  deals  with  the  phil¬ 
osophy  of  educational  presuppositions,  hastily  sketching 
the  Cartesian,  Leibnitz  and  Kantian  conceptions  of  mind, 
the  nature  of  personality,  the  place  of  environment,  leading 
up  to  his  conception  that  civilization  is  possible  because 
man  and  nature,  activity-  and  material  are  not  isolated 
entities,  but  rather  phases  of  one  spiritual  movement  or 
process. 

The  remaining  chapters  deal  with  the  concept  of  civiliza¬ 
tion,  its  contents  and  implications.  In  these  chapters 
Dr.  MacVannel  has  discust,  with  sanity  and  acuteness,  the 
significance  of  the  world  of  spirit  as  exprest  in  the  social 
world.  His  analysis  of  the  parallelism  between  philosophical 
theory  and  educational  theory,  his  rejection  of  the  bio¬ 
logical  analogy,  his  suggestion  as  to  the  significance  of  the 
renaissance  for  modern  education  have  great  value  to  the 
reader.  The  chapter  on  moral  institutions  based  on  a 
sane  philosophy  and  worked  out  in  a  scientific  method  have 
great  value  to  students  in  this  age  of  reliance  on  quack 
nostrums  for  the  cure  of  social  ills. 

I  find  myself  greatly  in  sympathy  with  Dr.  MacVannel’s 
treatment  of  the  intellectual  organization  of  the  school  in 
chapter  X.  Here  the  author  rears  his  superstructure  upon 
the  solid  foundation  constructed  in  previous  chapters. 
His  discussion  of  the  relation  of  subject  matter  to  method — 
his  conception  that  studies  represent  fundamentally,  con¬ 
structions  by  the  mind  of  the  world  within  experience  from 
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particular  points  of  view — that  they  arise  thru  the  interests, 
attitude  and  tensions  in  the  process  of  self -maintenance 
and  self-development — lead  inevitably  to  his  statement 
that  “the  educative  process  is  *********  ^  con¬ 
tinuous  reformation  or  reconstruction  of  experience  in  the 
light  of  new  interest  and  deepening  appreciation  of  its 
significance.” 

The  underlying  elements  in  the  course  of  study,  the 
problem  of  correlation,  the  nature  of  method,  are  clearly 
presented  in  the  closing  chapter.  Dr.  MacVannel  has 
emphasized  and  disclosed  the  fundamental  relations — phil¬ 
osophical,  psychological  and  scientific — in  which  education 
is  involved.  The  philosopher  might  find  fault  with  the 
brevity  of  some  statements,  the  empiricist  lament  the  lack 
of  practical  content,  but  for  the  purpose  in  view  the  work 
will  be  helpful  and  suggestive  to  teachers  and  thinkers. 
In  my  judgment,  the  bibliography  is  too  extensive;  for  stu¬ 
dents  and  teachers,  references  to  fewer  books,  and  specific 
chapters  in  said  books,  would  facilitate  comprehension  of 
the  argument. 

Frank  A.  Fitzpatrick 

Boston,  Mass. 

The  educational  theory  of  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau.  By  William  Boyd. 

New  York:  Longmans,  Green  and  Co.  1911.  xii  368  p.  $1.75. 

This  work  is  by  much  the  most  closely  reasoned  dis¬ 
cussion  of  Rousseau’s  educational  theory  that  has  yet  ap¬ 
peared  in  English.  It  gives  a  more  thoro  and  a  far  more 
adequate  treatment  of  the  subject  than  is  found  in  David¬ 
son’s  Rousseau,  altho  the  latter  is  more  attractive  to  the 
general  reader.  It  should  be  said,  however,  that  a  part  of 
Davidson’s  superior  attractiveness  is  due  to  his  free  use  of 
Rousseau’s  striking  shortcomings  as  found  in  the  Con- 
Jessions,  introduced,  apparently,  for  the  purpose  of  dis¬ 
crediting  the  educational  theory  by  discrediting  the  man. 
Mr.  Boyd,  on  the  contrary,  has  the  scholar’s  wish  to  present 
the  exact  truth.  If  he  errs  here,  it  is  in  allowing  the  thoro- 
ness  of  his  treatment  to  make  his  book  somewhat  less  read¬ 
able. 
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The  author,  while  holding  that  “the  Emile  with  all  its 
faults  is  the  most  profound  modem  discussion  of  the  funda¬ 
mentals  of  education”  differs  from  most  critics  of  Rous¬ 
seau’s  educational  theory  in  not  making  the  Emile  the 
central  theme.  His  approach  is  thru  Rousseau’s  whole 
social  philosophy,  and  one  finds — as  nowhere  else  in  English 
— the  other  writings  of  Rousseau  made  to  do  service  in  the 
exposition  of  his  doctrine.  Mr.  Boyd  had  already  prepared 
the  way  for  this  by  publishing  in  translation  a  small  vol¬ 
ume  of  the  Minor  educational  writings  of  Rousseau.  In 
the  book  under  review  not  only  the  two  Dijon  essays,  but 
also  the  scheme  for  the  government  of  Poland  and  the 
New  Heloise  are  used  to  excellent  advantage.  In  fact,  Mr. 
Boyd  will  force  not  a  few  of  his  readers  to  revise  cherished 
opinions  as  to  Rousseau’s  doctrines. 

Perhaps  the  principal  contribution  of  the  author  is  to 
show  in  detail  how  Rousseau’s  earlier  views  of  society  and  of 
man’s  nature  stand  in  opposition  to  his  later  views  along 
these  lines.  The  constant  vacillation  of  Rousseau  between 
these  earlier  and  later  views  is  used  in  a  masterly  way  to 
account  for  the  otherwise  inexplicable  contradictions  found 
not  only  in  the  Emile,  but  thruout  Rousseau’s  writings. 

Certain  matters  of  minor  importance  may  be  noted. 
To  refer  to  the  Emile  by  paragraph  numbers  found  only 
in  a  German  translation  {Sallwurke) ,  while  in  a  way  justi¬ 
fiable,  seems  remarkable  in  the  presentation  of  a  French 
author  to  English  readers.  Not  to  include  Rousseau’s 
own  writings  in  the  bibliography  appears  to  be  a  mistake; 
some  readers  would  like  guidance  among  the  many  editions. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  Foxley’s  (all  but)  complete  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  Emile  (Everyman’s  Library,  1911)  appeared  just 
too  late  to  find  a  place  in  the  bibliography  (the  reviewer 
is  not  certain  that  reasonable  effort  might  not  have  in¬ 
cluded  it).  With  these  exceptions  the  bibliography  seems 
adequate.  A  fairly  good  index  is  given.  The  typography 
is  very  good. 

All  in  all,  the  work  is  a  very  substantial  contribution  to 
our  literature  of  educational  theory.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
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that  other  equally  serious  studies  will  be  evoked  by  this 
one.  In  particular,  Mr.  Boyd’s  own  promised  book  on 
the  Emile  will  be  warmly  welcomed. 

William  Heard  Kilpatrick 

Teachers  College 
Columbia  University 


The  applications  of  logic.  By  A.  T.  Robinson.  New  York:  Longmans, 
Green  and  Co.  1912.  x  +  2i7p.  $1.20. 

No  subject  within  the  philosophical  curriculum  causes 
as  much  dissatisfaction  to  both  student  and  teacher  as 
elementary  logic.  On  the  one  hand,  if  it  is  directed  at  the 
analysis  of  the  thought  in  written  or  spoken  discourse,  and 
the  proper  construction  of  such  discourse  for  efficiency  in 
communication,  it  becomes  indistinguishable  from  healthy 
drill  in  English  composition;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  it 
be  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  methods  of  sciences,  it  be¬ 
comes  submerged  in  the  detail  of  the  special  sciences,  from 
which  it  can  only  rise  in  abstractions,  the  working  value  of 
which  are  wholly  unappreciated  by  the  student,  both  be¬ 
cause  of  immaturity  and  because  he  has  never  been  down 
in  the  sweat  and  dust  of  things  where  such  abstractions  are 
evolved.  Surely  the  conventional  examples  of  our  logic 
texts  are  too  schematic  and  artificial  to  arouse  genuine 
interest  even  in  the  most  unsophisticated  sophomore. 

Mr.  Robinson,  as  a  professor  of  English,  has  approached 
the  problem  of  a  text  most  happily  from  the  first  horn  of 
our  dilemma.  There  are  three  parts  to  his  book.  The 
first  is  concerned  with  the  Order  of  Statements,  the  second 
with  the  Meaning  of  Statements,  and  the  third  with  the 
Verification  and  Proof  of  Statements.  In  the  first  part 
the  student  is  instructed  in  the  analysis  of  prose,  is  led  to 
observe  the  internal  and  external  connections  of  thoughts, 
and  practised  in  drawing  up  a  logical  outline.  He  is  then 
shown  “certain  limitations  which  prevent  thinking  from 
doing  full  justice  to  the  world  about  which  we  think,  for 
“ideas.  .  .  .are  most  serviceable  when  they  are  exactly  de¬ 
fined,  sharply  distinguished  from  other  ideas,  and  constant 
to  one  form’’  while  “existing  things,  on  the  other  hand,  show 
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precisely  the  opposite  of  all  these  requirements”  (p.  64-5). 
And  lastly,  the  student  is  aided  in  taking  account  of  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  facts  and  theories,  in  weighing  testimony, 
and  in  criticizing  arguments  from  resemblance,  cause,  and 
definition — the  author’s  nearest  approach  to  the  ancient 
doctrine  of  the  syllogism.  Everywhere  the  chapters  are 
accompanied  by  abundant  and  vital  exercises. 

It  is  not  a  philosopher-logician,  then,  that  has  solved — as 
such  things  go  amongst  mortals — the  problem  of  logic  as 
a  general  propaedeutic,  for  judged  as  a  practical  manual 
this  little  book  is  a  highly  praiseworthy  solution.  At  least 
from  the  point  of  view  of  training,  its  content  is  infinitely 
above  that  emasculated  concoction,  semi-derived  from 
Aristotle  and  J.  S.  Mill,  that  is  served  up  in  our  ordinary 
class  rooms.  But  best  of  all,  it  should  aid  in  bringing 
about  the  eternal  deliverance  of  philosophical  departments 
from  the  onus  of  elementary  logic  and  leave  them  free  to 
teach  philosophy,  whence,  in  time,  advanced  students  can 
be  led,  unprejudiced,  to  a  genuinely  philosophic  logic  that 
sets  forth  philosophy’s  own  methods  and  categories. 

Harold  Chapman  Brown 

Leland  Stanford  Junior  University 


The  principles  and  methods  of  teaching  geography.  By  Frederick.  L. 

Holtz.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.  1913.  359  p.  $1.10. 

No  teacher  of  elementary  geography  can  read  this 
book  without  profiting  thereby.  As  the  title  indicates, 
it  deals  with  the  broad  principles  which  should  guide  in¬ 
struction  in  geography,  and  at  the  same  time  discusses  the 
detailed  methods  by  which  those  principles  may  be  applied 
in  practise.  Perhaps  the  title  would  be  more  exact  if  it 
read  The  principles  and  methods  of  teaching  elementary  ge¬ 
ography,  for  the  work  deals  mainly  with  geographical  in¬ 
struction  in  the  grades. 

The  author  discusses  at  length  the  best  order  of  pre¬ 
senting  the  subject  to  the  young  pupil ;  the  relative  value  of 
different  methods  of  instruction;  the  proper  way  to  use 
textbooks  and  supplementary  reading;  and  the  value  and 
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limitations  of  physical  geography  as  a  subject  for  the  graded 
schools.  To  make  the  discussion  of  the  several  topics  as 
practical  as  possible  liberal  use  is  made  of  illustrative  ex¬ 
amples  of  what  the  author  regards  as  good  geographic  treat¬ 
ment  of  concrete  topics.  Three  chapters  are  devoted  to 
the  subject  of  maps  and  map  drawing,  while  the  significance 
of  geographical  names,  the  evolution  of  geographic  knowl¬ 
edge,  and  the  history  of  the  scientific  and  pedagogic  phases 
of  the  subject  are  more  briefly  treated.  A  list  of  textbooks 
and  other  treatises  on  geography  closes  the  volume. 

The  reviewer  would  quahfy  the  author’s  strong  com¬ 
mendation  of  the  stereoscope  (p.  66)  because  that  instru¬ 
ment  is  a  potent  cause  of  eye-strain  and  a  probable  carrier 
of  diseases  of  the  eye,  and  its  use  in  public  schools  should 
be  prohibited.  An  eminent  eye  speciahst  has  informed 
the  reviewer  that  the  danger  from  this  source  is  very  real. 
The  “copy  method”  of  learning  map  drawing,  advocated 
by  the  author,  is  of  little  value  because  the  outlines  of  the 
original  vary  with  the  projection  used,  and  the  pupil  learns 
nothing  of  the  only  constant  element  in  maps — the  relation 
of  outline  to  latitude  and  longitude.  Map  scales  are  so 
inadequately  treated  (p.  204)  that  the  many  teachers  who 
have  trouble  with  this  subject  will  gain  no  help  from  the 
text.  There  are  some  minor  inaccuracies  in  the  book  such 
as  the  reference  to  the  “rainless”  lowlands  of  the  Great 
Basin  (p.  128);  but  in  general  the  treatment  is  good,  the 
advice  sane,  and  the  proffered  suggestions  helpful. 

D.  W.  Johnson 

Columbia  University 


Principles  and  methods  of  teaching  reading.  By  Joseph  S.  Taylor.  New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  238  p.  90  cents. 

Within  the  last  three  or  four  years  several  books  on  How  to 
teach  children  to  read  have  been  published,  the  most  recent 
by  Dr.  Taylor,  District  Superintendent  of  the  New  York 
City  Schools.  The  author  devotes  thirty-three  pages  to 
the  Psychology  of  Reading,  which  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
general  discussion  based  on  what  the  later  discoveries  re¬ 
lating  to  language  have  indicated;  then  thirty-five  more 
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pages  to  the  Physiology  of  Reading,  and  slightly  more 
space  to  the  Ends  of  Reading;  fifty  pages  to  the  Methods, 
followed  by  chapters  on  Quantitative  Reading,  Reading 
Tests  and  the  Hygiene  of  Reading,  making  a  handy  volume 
of  238  pages  including  the  Index.  There  are  ten  illustrations 
interspersed  to  illustrate  the  text. 

It  is  a  hopeful  sign  that  educators  are  beginning  to  realize 
that  teaching  children  and  grown  people  to  read  in  pure 
tones  of  voice,  distinct,  but  not  too  painfully  distinct, 
enunciation;  to  adapt  the  expression  to  the  conception,  to 
read  so  as  to  be  heard,  to  be  understood  and  to  be  felt,  is 
a  most  difficult  work  and  gives  the  poorest  results  in  all 
institutions  of  learning.  Many  things  are  done’ by  impulse 
and  instinct,  but  reading  from  the  printed  page  is  not  one 
of  these.  Reading  is  a  science,  and  it  is  based  on  principles 
as  definite  as  any  other  science  that  approaches  exactness; 
as  exact,  in  fact,  as  is  the  science  of  music  and  for  the  same 
reason,  except  in  the  matter  of  speed  in  which  the  variation 
is  far  greater  in  reading  than  in  music;  both,  however,  are 
properly  classed  as  fine  arts. 

A  practise  came  into  vogue  some  two  decades  ago  in  the 
elementary  and  high  schools  of  the  country — of  reading 
many  books  to  get  the  thought  without  reference  to  its 
expression.  The  effect  of  this  practise  has  practically 
destroyed  the  high  conception  that  should  exist  in  the 
teacher’s  minds  of  what  good  reading  actually  is.  To 
understand  what  one  reads  is  a  mental  process,  but  to  read 
aloud  what  one  understands  is  a  physical  method  of  ex¬ 
pression,  depending  upon  one’s  mental  power  of  interpre¬ 
tation.  Therefore,  to  teach  pupils  how  to  express  their 
own  thoughts  and  feelings  appropriately  and  impressively, 
is  to  read.  Comprehension  being  an  act  of  the  mind  does 
not  imply  correct  expression,  and  it  is  the  discovery  of  this 
fact,  no  doubt,  which  induced  Dr.  Taylor  to  prepare  this 
treatise.  Reading  includes  the  mastery  of  symbols — or 
knowing  words  singly,  or  in  groups,  and  how  to  express 
them  in  groups  so  as  to  bring  into  prominence  the  meaning 
they  represent  are  intellectual  and  physical  acts. 
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Experience  abundantly  demonstrates  that  children  sel¬ 
dom,  without  careful  training,  speak  or  read  in  pure  tones 
of  voice,  or  give  attention  to  the  position  of  the  body,  or 
to  the  vocal  and  breathing  apparatus.  The  besetting  evil 
in  school  reading  of  recent  years  has  been  that  of  quantity 
under  the  plea  of  supplementary  reading,  going  at  race¬ 
horse  speed,  popularly  known  as  sight  reading.  Two  or 
three  good  books  well  read  and  understood  by  pupils,  con¬ 
taining  good  vocabularies  of  words,  are  worth  more  to  the 
child  than  eight  or  ten  of  the  thin  gruel  readers  usually 
provided  in  the  miscellaneous  lists.  As  the  pupil’s  reading 
power  develops,  he  must  determine  how  much  time  he 
should  give  to  a  word,  phrase,  clause,  sentence,  or  para¬ 
graph.  He  must  select  the  key  upon  which  he  starts,  the 
movement,  the  purity  or  impurity  of  the  tone,  and  the  man¬ 
ner  of  the  issuance  of  the  voice  from  the  vocal  organs. 
Under  position  must  be  included  four  things — the  head, 
the  body,  hands  and  feet.  The  body  should  be  erect,  the 
chest  fully  expanded,  the  shoulders  thrown  backward,  not 
rigid  but  easy  and  natural,  the  hands  hanging  gracefully 
and  naturally  by  the  side,  except  when  holding  a  book. 
The  proper  movement  of  the  feet  adds  grace  and  dignity 
to  the  carriage  of  the  body;  the  four  positions  recognized 
should  be  attended  to  till  the  child  can  change  naturally 
and  gracefully  from  one  to  the  other  with  the  same  pre¬ 
cision  that  he  manages  his  tones  of  voice  in  uttering  sounds. 
To  secure  the  best  results  in  reading,  constant  attention 
must  be  given  not  only  to  the  carriage  and  position  of  the 
body,  but  to  the  manner  of  inhaling  and  exhaling  the 
breath;  distinct  articulation  can  be  secured  only  by  intelli¬ 
gent  daily  drill  on  the  voice,  voice  and  breath,  and  breath 
sounds,  in  our  language.  In  the  utterance  of  every  word, 
phrase,  clause,  or  sentence,  six  elements  enter:  the  quaUty, 
the  form,  force,  stress,  pitch  and  movement,  which  are 
very  properly  called  attributes  of  the  voice.  Pupils  should 
be  so  well  trained  in  these  fundamental  principles  that  in 
studying  a  reading  lesson,  they  can  determine  all  these 
qualities  of  voice  and  tell  which  to  use  in  the  appropriate 
utterance  of  a  passage. 
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Because  Dr.  Taylor  has  studied  the  subject  of  reading 
scientifically,  he  has  perceived  what  things  the  teacher 
should  endeavor  to  have  classes  in  reading  accomplish  by 
building  up  in  their  minds  correct  standards  of  taste  in 
utterance  and  action.  To  do  so  most  successfully,  the 
subject  is  approached  thru  the  different  senses,  visible, 
auditory  and  vocal,  and  as  is  probable  thru  the  inter-related 
connection  of  intellectual  and  motor  brain  areas.  It  is 
doubtful  if  the  map  of  the  brain  surface,  is  a  map  of  the 
child  or  man;  yet  it  is  probable  that  some  convolutions 
of  the  brain  may  perform  such  distinct  functions,  and  that 
in  case  the  cortex  of  a  specific  locality  be  destroyed,  no  other 
part  of  the  brain  can  take  up  its  work,  and  the*  possessor  is 
destined  to  remain  blind  on  this  point  ever  after.  It  may 
be  questioned  very  seriously  whether  one  hemisphere  of 
the  brain  is  motor,  and  the  other  the  thought  manufacturer. 
The  specific  case  of  Professor  De  Morgan  would  seem  to 
be  a  valid  exception  to  this  theory.  If  the  great  Spanish 
neurologist’s  theory  of  brain  growth  be  correct,  then  there 
must  be  a  recasting  of  this  entire  matter  before  much  definite 
information  will  be  at  our  service.  While  the  psychologists 
may  be  measuring  with  their  little  tests,  telling  in  their 
childish  prattle  what  the  child  can  do,  or  can  not  do,  in 
reading,  and  that  teachers  have  never  had  an  inkling  until 
the  night-mare  period  set  in  a  few  years  ago,  the  fact  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  there  have  been  artistic  readers  and 
teachers  of  reading  during  the  entire  history  of  our  country. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  every  fine  point  in  reading  had  been 
discust,  practised  upon  and  successfully  formulated  long 
ago.  A  parallel  case  may  be  used  as  that  of  teaching  a  child 
to  swim.  The  writer  of  this  article  did  not  improve  his 
power  as  a  good  swimmer,  after  entering  the  dissecting 
room  and  in  studying  human  anatomy,  physiology  and  the 
functions  of  his  body,  or  the  bodies  of  human  beings  or 
other  animals.  As  much  as  a  diagnosis  can  ever  give  is 
about  how  much  work  should  be  done  between  periods  of 
rest. 

The  methods  of  reading  recommended  by  the  author  are 
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safe  and  sound,  based  on  the  observations  and  practises 
of  the  schoolroom.  It  is  safer  not  to  measure  children’s 
capacities  by  years,  or  to  say  definitely  that  at  such  a  stage 
they  can  learn  this  or  that  subject  better  than  at  a  later 
or  an  earlier  period.  It  depends  upon  the  child  and  what 
his  powers  are  and  the  state  of  development  reached. 

As  to  getting  the  meaning  out  of  a  piece  of  print,  it  is 
entirely  an  individual  matter  as  well  as  committing  to 
memory.  In  my  own  experience,  I  use  voice,  eye,  and  the 
vocal  organs  of  speech;  each  reinforces  the  other  two. 
Hurried  reading  usually  does  not  soak  in  so  well  as  slow, 
thinking  reading.  Dr.  Lincoln  Hulley  who,  perhaps,  has 
committed  and  can  recite  more  poems  than  any  other 
living  person,  simply  makes  a  picture  of  each  verse  as  he 
reads  it,  and  thus  retains  it  verbatim  in  his  memory.  He 
unites  the  image  and  the  words. 

Dr.  Rush  has  left  a  monumental  treatise  on  the  human 
voice,  and  how  to  develop  it,  showing  beyond  the  least 
vestige  of  doubt  that  he  had  studied  the  subject  from  every 
angle  of  approach  that  had  been  regarded  as  important  in 
his  day.  Later  came  other  masters  in  expression,  such, 
for  instance,  as  Professor  Bronson,  the  Sweet  Brothers, 
Murdock,  Russell,  Kidd,  Hamill  and  others,  all  artists, 
scholars  and  thinkers,  who  understood  the  theory  and 
practise  of  reading  and  could  teach  and  execute  with  all 
grades  of  learners. 

Later,  there  came  along  a  gang  of  arm-strong,  or  rather 
leather  lunged,  bellowing  readers.  Instead  of  being  ar¬ 
tistically  and  scientifically  trained,  they  turned  themselves 
loose,  bellowing  around  like  bulls  of  Bashan,  and  the  robust¬ 
ness  of  the  noise  captivated  the  groundlings.  We  are  now 
reaping  a  thin  harvest  from  this  sowing.  To  counteract 
this  looseness.  Dr.  Taylor  has  endeavored  to  appeal  to  the 
good  sense  of  the  common  teachers  in  a  simple  manner, 
and  to  show  them  how  to  develop  in  themselves  smooth, 
pure  tones  of  voice,  and  how  to  train  their  pupils  to  read 
choice  selections  and  how  to  appreciate  the  same.  For  one, 
I  am  glad  that  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  reading  the  little 
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volume  of  which  he  is  the  author,  and  to  recommend  it  to 
superintendents,  principals  and  teachers  generally. 

J.  M.  Greenwood 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 


The  principles  of  human  nutrition.  By  Whitman  H.  Jordan.  Director  of 
the  New  York  Agriculture  Experiment  Station.  New  York:  The  Mac¬ 
millan  Co.  1912.  450  p.  $1.75. 

The  object  in  view,  as  stated  in  the  preface,  was  “such  a 
presentation  of  the  subject-matter  related  to  human  nutri¬ 
tion  as  would  be  more  or  less  adapted  to  popular  use,  but 
particularly  to  instruction  of  students  with  moderate  scien¬ 
tific  acquirements,  whether  in  colleges,  secondary  schools, 
short  courses,  schools  of  domestic  science,  or  correspondence 
schools.”  The  volume  is  essentially  one  for  the  producer 
and  consumer.  It  is  written  in  non-technical  language, 
and  no  chemical  symbols  are  employed. 

Part  I  contains  eight  chapters  (176  pages)  dealing  with 
the  subjects :  The  Plant  as  a  Source  of  Human  Sustenance, 
The  Chemical  Elements  Involved  in  the  Nutrition  of  the 
Human  Body,  The  Compounds  of  Human  Nutrition 
(Chapters  HI  and  IV),  The  Digestion  of  Food,  Distribution 
and  Transformations  of  the  Digested  Food,  The  Functions 
of  Food  Compounds,  Taws  of  Nutrition.  Part  H  is  de¬ 
voted  to  practical  dietetics  and  the  chapters  treated  are 
headed:  General  Considerations,  The  Selection  of  Food 
or  the  Regulation  of  Diet,  The  Relation  of  Diet  to  the 
Varying  Conditions  of  Life,  Food  Economics,  Special 
Dietetic  Methods,  The  Nutrition  of  the  Child,  The  Char¬ 
acter  and  Food  Value  of  Certain  Commercial  Articles, 
The  Preparation  of  Food,  Food  Sanitation,  The  Preserva¬ 
tion  of  Foods.  Pages  351-443  consist  of  tables  showing 
the  composition  of  American  food  materials. 

A  book  on  nutrition  written  for  non-scientific  readers 
can  not  justly  be  criticised  for  lack  of  strict  scientific  ac¬ 
curacy.  In  a  few  instances,  however,  the  author  seems  to 
have  incorporated  material  conveniently  at  hand  instead 
of  seeking  the  best  available.  For  example,  in  Table  II, 
page  16,  is  recorded  the  content  of  the  principal  mineral 
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elements  in  a  number  of  grains  and  vegetables.  The  figures 
are  derived  from  Wolff’s  Aschen  Analysen,  which  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  year  1871.  It  is  now  well  known  that  Wolff’s 
values  for  sulfur  and  in  many  cases  for  chlorine  are  entirely 
unreliable.  Again  in  Table  XV,  page  60,  corn  is  listed  as 
a  protein  and  the  values  for  its  cleavage  products  are  those 
given  by  Osborne  and  Clapp  for  zein.  Osborne  and  Jones 
express  greater  confidence  in  a  latter  analysis  of  this  pro¬ 
tein.^ 

On  page  25  occurs  the  statement  that  organic  matter  is 
of  two  classes:  (i)  protein  and  non-protein,  and  (2)  carbo¬ 
hydrates,  fats  and  acids.  Misprints  are  occasionally  met 
with  but  in  general  are  not  misleading.  On  page  34,  how¬ 
ever,  a  column  of  bases  is  headed  acids,  and  again  on  pages 
297-300  in  four  instances  the  cost  of  certain  dietaries  for 
children  is  given  in  fractions  of  a  cent  where  it  is  obvious 
that  dollars  are  intended. 

On  page  128  haematin  is  used  where  haemochromogen  is 
meant  and  on  pages  129,  135,  and  149  the  same  term  is 
employed  where  haemoglobin  is  the  correct  term. 

Reformed  spelling  is  employed  in  certain  instances  but 
not  in  others.  Thus  on  pages  68  and  74  xylose  is  spelled 
zylose,  while  saccharose  is  regularly  spelled  in  the  old 
fashioned  way.  On  page  68  zylin  is  given  as  the  equivalent 
of  wood  gum  and  as  the  mother  substance  of  zylose.  Sim¬ 
ilarly  arabin  is  said  to  yield  arabinose.  Obviously  xylan 
and  araban  are  referred  to.  One  might  well  question  the 
wisdom  of  changing,  without  explanation,  word  endings 
having  so  definite  a  significance  in  carbohydrate  nomen¬ 
clature. 

The  data  presented  is  on  the  whole  reliable,  and  the  errors 
noted  should  detract  but  little  from  the  value  of  the  book, 
when  used  by  the  class  of  students  for  whom  it  is  intended. 
It  is  written  in  a  conversational  style  and  is  highly  enter¬ 
taining  reading.  The  treatment  of  the  economic  and  social 
aspects  of  human  nutrition  is  somewhat  better  than  the 
scientific,  but  it  is  decidedly  the  best  non-technical  treat- 

^  Osborne  and  Clapp,  American  Journal  of  Physiology,  Vol.  20  (1908),  p. 
477.  Osborne  and  Jones,  Ibid.,  Vol.  26  (1910),  p.  212. 
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ment  of  the  subject  in  general.  The  discussion  of  special 
dietetic  practises  (vegetarianism,  uncooked  food,  etc.)  is 
especially  good,  and  the  book  should  do  much  good  in  re¬ 
placing  the  popular  works  on  nutrition  written  by  adherents 
to  the  various  dietetic  fads. 

E.  V.  McCollum 

University  op  Wisconsin 


Teachers  of  mathematics  in  elementary  schools  and  even 
those  in  secondary  schools  who  have  not  been  trained  to  give 
thought  to  the  philosophy  of  mathematics  and  to  the 
ordering  of  mathematical  instruction  will  do  well  to  ponder 
a  little  book  entitled  The  teaching  of  mathematics  by  Ray¬ 
mond  E.  Manchester.  (Syracuse:  C.  W.  Bardeen,  1914. 
75  p.  $1.00.) 

Principal  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  has  the  gift  of  stirring  up 
comment  and  controversy  on  the  part  of  those  who  hear 
him.  His  presidential  address  before  the  British  Associa¬ 
tion  last  year  entitled  Continuity  has  just  appeared  in  a 
volume  with  some  explanatory  notes.  We  should  like  to 
have  this  address  debated  and  discust  in  some  of  the  uni¬ 
versity  seminars  in  mathematics  and  physical  science.  It 
would  do  good  to  all  concerned.  (New  York:  G.  P.  Put¬ 
nam’s  Sons,  1914.  13 1  p.  $1.00.) 

Elementary  principles  of  general  biology  is  the  title  of  a 
new  textbook  for  schools  and  colleges  by  Professor  J.  F. 
Abbott  of  Washington  University.  It  appears  to  be  well 
ordered  and  up  to  date  in  its  treatment.  (New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Company,  1914.  329  p.  $1.00.) 

Anything  from  the  pen  of  Professor  Rein  of  Jena  quickly 
attracts  the  attention  of  the  American  student  of  philoso¬ 
phical  and  educational  theory.  His  new  volume  entitled 
Grundriss  der  Ethik  is  no  exception  to  the  rule,  particularly 
as  it  abounds  in  practical  applications  to  present  day  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  principles  which  it  so  carefully  examines  and  so 
lucidly  states.  (Leipzig:  A.  W.  Zickfeldt,  1913.  393  p. 
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An  elaborate  study  in  colonial  history  which  represents 
the  best  type  of  university  work  now  going  on  in  America 
is  Thomas  J.  Wartenbaker’s  Virginia  under  the  Stuarts. 
(Princeton  University  Press,  1914.  271  p.  $1.50.) 

One  of  the  highest  authorities  in  the  English  speaking 
world  on  Greek  art  is  Dr.  Percy  Gardner  of  Oxford.  His 
well  known  Grammar  of  Greek  art  which  appeared  nearly 
a  decade  ago  has  now  been  enlarged  and  expanded  into 
Principles  of  Greek  art  and  is  an  exceptionally  valuable 
book  for  reading  and  reference.  (New  York;  The  Mac¬ 
millan  Company,  1914.  352  p,  $2.25.) 

Advanced  American  history  is  a  book  which  is  to  be  used 
preferably  by  college  students.  The  author  is  Mr.  S.  E. 
Forman.  Considered  as  a  textbook  the  volume  has  merits 
which  grow  less  as  it  draws  to  a  conclusion.  The  Con¬ 
stitution  is  printed  with  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
amendments.  (New  York:  The  Century  Company,  1914. 
634  p.  $1.50.) 

Another  book  on  American  history,  but  this  time  a  source 
book,  is  entitled  Readings  in  American  history  by  Professor 
James  A.  James  of  Northwestern  University.  The  selec¬ 
tions  are  well  made  and  well  ordered.  (New  York:  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons,  1914.  584  p.  $1.50.) 

A  different  type  of  book,  a  source  book  in  literary  history, 
is  provided  in  A  book  of  prose  narratives  chosen  and  edited 
by  Assistant  Professor  Chauncey  W.  Wells  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California.  The  collection  begins  with  some  very 
well  selected  passages  from  the  Bible  and  includes  one  of 
the  very  best  passages  of  Lord  Clarendon’s  History  of  the 
rebellion.  (Boston:  Ginn  &  Company,  1914.  301  p. 

$1.25.) 

A  primer  that  might  just  as  well  have  been  left  unmade  is 
Introduction  to  the  study  of  English  literature  by  W.  T. 
Young  of  the  University  of  London.  (New  York:  G.  P. 
Putnam’s  Sons,  1914.  238  p.  75c.) 

In  the  series  entitled  Bible  for  home  and  school  Assistant 
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Professor  J.  M.  P.  Smith  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
publishes  with  introduction  and  interesting  commentary 
the  books  of  Amos,  Hosea  and  Micah.  His  treatment  is 
very  well  adapted  to  bring  out  the  literary  value  of  these 
ancient  writers.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company, 
1914.  2iip.  75c.) 

A  new  textbook  for  high  schools  which  will  have  to  fight 
its  way  with  fifty  others  of  the  same  kind  is  entitled  English 
oral  and  written  by  Professor  A.  R.  Brubacher  of  Schenec¬ 
tady  and  Dorothy  E.  Snyder  of  the  Schenectady  High 
School.  (New  York:  Charles  E.  Merrill  Company,  1914. 
392  p.  $1.12.) 

In  the  field  of  modern  languages  books  come  apace,  and 
if  the  class-room  instruction  keeps  pace  with  the  excellent 
apparatus  now  provided,  there  ought  to  grow  up  some 
Americans  who  really  know  some  German,  French  and 
Spanish  and  who  can  both  read  and  speak  them.  A  fine 
book  for  example  is  Selections  from  classical  German  litera¬ 
ture  by  Klara  H.  Collitz.  Everything  about  the  book  is 
well  done  from  the  original  selections  to  the  arrangement 
and  the  typography.  (New  York:  Oxford  University  Press, 
1914.  666  p.  $1.50.) 

Then  there  is  a  new  edition  of  Lessing’s  Nathan  der 
Weise,  a  play  that  never  grows  old,  by  Professor  Samuel 
P.  Capen  of  Clark  College,  Worcester,  Massachusetts. 
Here  too  the  editorial  work  is  satisfactorily  done.  (Boston: 
Ginn  &  Company,  1914.  336  p.  80c.) 

Another  little  reading  book  which  deserves  mention  is 
Rossegger’s  Das  Holzknechthaus  edited  with  an  introduc¬ 
tion  and  notes  by  Marie  Goebel.  (New  York:  Oxford 
University  Press,  1914.  65  p.  35c.) 

Several  times  recently  we  have  had  occasion  to  commend 
the  growing  tendency  to  give  instruction  in  oral  English 
in  school.  We  welcome  a  new  textbook  in  this  field  by 
Clare  Beverley,  Supervisor  of  Schools  in  the  schools  of 
Detroit.  Her  work  is  entitled  Oral  english  and  is  in  two 
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parts.  (Boston:  Atkinson,  Mentzer  &  Company,  1914. 
I54p.;i5ip.  35c.) 

The  accomplished  Librarian  of  Princeton  University  has 
brought  together  some  interesting  and  valuable  information 
that  is  well  told  in  The  beginnings  of  libraries.  (Princeton 
University  Press,  1914.  176  p.  $1.00.) 

The  trial  balance  and  other  stories  about  schools  by  C.  W. 
Bardeen  is  another  of  those  strikingly  human  volumes  which 
come  so  readily  from  the  author’s  pen  because  they  re¬ 
present  his  own  personal  view  of  life  and  his  quite  excep¬ 
tional  experience  with  schools  and  school  teachers.  This 
little  volume  of  stories  will  stand  a  lot  of  reading  and 
thinking  about.  (Syracuse:  C.  W.  Bardeen.  229  p.  $1.00.) 

We  welcome  a  new  and  fresh  treatment  of  the  History 
of  philosophy  which  Professor  Frank  Thilly  of  Cornell 
University  has  given  us  in  the  stout  volume  bearing  that 
title.  The  story  is  well  and  fairly  told  and  is  extended  to 
include  the  interpretations  of  the  universe  that  are  just  now 
being  prest  upon  us  for  the  first  time.  We  wish  that  Pro¬ 
fessor  Thilly  had  laid  a  little  more  stress  upon  the  educational 
value  of  the  embryology  of  human  thought  and  so  have  given 
greater  interest  and  vitality  to  the  presentation  of  Greek 
philosophy.  His  book  is  an  admirable  textbook  for  col¬ 
leges  and  is  well  supplied  with  bibliographical  references. 
(New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Company.  1914.  612  p. 

$2.50.) 

A  book  which  easily  holds  our  attention,  either  to  turn  the 
leaves  or  to  read  carefully,  is  The  history  of  the  Class  of  1884, 
Yale  College,  edited  by  the  Class  Secretary,  Leonard  M. 
Daggett.  The  volume  is  so  complete  and  so  very  well  done 
that  it  has  much  more  than  local  or  even  Yale  interest. 
The  biographies  of  the  members  of  the  class  are  full  of  in¬ 
terest,  and  the  comparison  of  their  photographs  taken  thirty 
years  ago  and  now,  tells  of  itself  a  very  interesting  story. 
We  congratulate  the  Class  and  we  congratulate  the  Secre¬ 
tary.  (New  Haven,  Conn.  Privately  printed  for  the 
•Class.  1914.) 
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Among  the  interesting  characters  connected  with  the 
making  of  modern  Italy,  few  are  more  attractive  than  Vis¬ 
conti  Venosta.  Mr.  William  Prall  has  been  well  advised 
in  translating  Venosta’s  Memoirs  of  youth  and  making  them 
available  for  English  readers.  These  Memoirs  cover  the  most 
interesting  and  exciting  years  of  modern  Italian  history,, 
and  they  throw  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  happenings  of  those 
years.  They  also  reveal  an  attractive  and  gracious  per¬ 
sonality.  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  1914. 
463  p.  $4.00.) 

A  handy  little  book  for  school  use  is  German  songs,  com¬ 
piled  by  Dr.  Max  Walter  and  Dr.  Karl  A.  Krause  of  the 
Jamaica,  New  York  High  School.  We  are  glad  to  find 
included  Mendelssohn’s  wonderful  Forest  hymn  which  is 
frequently  mist  from  these  collections.  (New  York: 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  1914.  96  p.  50c.) 

To  the  Oxford  German  Series  there  has  recently  been 
added  A  first  German  grammar  by  Professor  Curme  of  North¬ 
western  University.  (New  York :  Oxford  University  Press. 
1914.  282  p.  90c.) 

The  very  unusual  ability  and  wide  experience,  both  in 
business  affairs  and  in  public  office,  of  Mr.  George  W. 
Wickersham,  lately  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States, 
are  well  recognized.  Mr.  Wickersham  has  been  well 
advised  in  gathering  into  a  book  entitled  The  changing  order 
some  of  the  addresses  on  matters  of  government,  of  economic 
development  and  of  education  that  he  has  delivered  during 
the  past  few  years.  The  pages  of  this  book  abound  in  in¬ 
stances  of  clear  exposition  and  straight  thinking.  The  es¬ 
says  are  written  with  striking  directness  and  courage.  We 
greatly  regret  that  the  value  of  the  book  is  diminished  by 
the  failure  to  provide  an  index.  (New  York:  G.  P. 
Putnam’s  Sons.  1914.  247  p.  $1.25.) 

Closely  following  Mr.  Wickersham’s  book  there  comes 
to  our  table  an  important  book  by  his  former  chief,  Mr. 
William  H.  Taft.  This  is  entitled  The  United  States  and 
peace  and  contains  the  texts  of  the  four  important  lectures 
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delivered  in  New  York  City  at  the  invitation  of  the  New 
York  Peace  Society  during  the  winter  and  spring  of  1914. 
These  lectures  by  Mr.  Taft  are  so  abundant  in  knowledge 
and  so  persuasive  in  expression  and  in  argument  that  they 
ought  to  be  widely  circulated  and  widely  read  thruout  the 
United  States.  We  regret  that  this  important  book,  too, 
lacks  an  index.  (New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 
1914.  182  p.  $1.00.) 

The  Head  Master  of  Eton  is  one  of  a  note-worthy  family 
of  Englishmen,  and  in  the  essay  entitled  The  cornerstone  of 
education  he  exemplifies  English  commonsense  and  wisdom 
at  their  best.  There  is  much  in  the  book  that  might  well 
be  read  aloud  at  school  exercises  and  that  might  well  be 
pondered  by  students  and  teachers  in  general.  The  book 
is  without  an  index.  (New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons. 
1914.  242  p.  $1.50.) 

A  rather  heavy  and  solemn  treatment  of  the  appHcations 
of  psychology  to  education  is  offered  by  Michael  West  in 
his  Education  and  psychology.  This  book  is  also  without  an 
index.  (New  York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Company.  1914. 
341  p.  $1.50.) 

Mr.  Norman  MacMunn  of  King  Edward  VI  School  at 
Stratford-on-Avon  has  brought  together  a  charming  little 
collection  of  essays  with  the  title  A  path  to  freedom  in  the 
school.  The  book  is  capital  both  in  form  and  in  content. 
It  too  is  without  an  index.  (London:  G.  Bell  &  Sons. 
1914.  162  p.  2  s.) 

The  curious  mixture  of  ingenuity  and  learning  with  which 
Signor  Ferrero  finds  in  modern  history  parallels  to  ancient 
conditions  is  well  known.  His  latest  volume  entitled 
Ancient  Rome  and  modern  America  is  very  striking  as  an 
illustration  of  the  author’s  capacity  in  this  fascinating 
field  of  comparative  study.  This  is  not  the  place  to  enter 
in  detail  upon  an  examination  of  what  will  be  found  to  be 
a  very  stimulating  book.  (New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam’s 
Sons.  1914.  352  p.  $2.50.) 

Old  pupils  of  Professor  Dr.  Rein  of  Jena,  and  those  who 
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have  enjoyed  his  books,  will  be  interested  in  the  sketch  of 
his  life  and  work  provided  under  the  title  Professor  Dr. 
W.  Rein  by  E.  Scholz,  School  Inspector  in  Saalfeld.  (Leip¬ 
zig:  Koehler.  1914.  84  p.  i  M  25.) 

A  new  and  unnecessary,  but  impeccable,  book  on  composi¬ 
tion  and  literature  is  entitled  Principles  of  composition 
and  literature,  by  Professor  Robert  H.  Fletcher  of  Grinnell 
College.  (New  York:  A.  S.  Barnes  Company.  1914. 
347  p.  $2.00.) 

A  good  collection  of  reading  material  for  secondary  schools 
with  appropriate  notes  for  the  teacher  is  Modern  prose  and 
poetry  for  secondary  schools,  by  Margaret  Ashmun,  formerly 
instructor  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  (Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  1914.  327  p.  85c.) 

The  perennial  charm  of  Mrs.  Gaskell’s  Cranford  is  testi¬ 
fied  to  once  more  by  its  appearance  in  Merrill’s  English 
Texts,  edited  by  Helen  E.  Davis  of  Rye  Seminary,  Rye, 
New  York.  (New  York:  Charles  E.  Merrill  Company. 
300  p.  40C.) 

The  Riverside  Literature  Series  has  been  increased  by  a 
new  volume  entitled  Selected  idylls  of  the  king,  edited  with 
an  introduction  and  notes  by  Professor  Franklin  T.  Baker 
of  Columbia  University.  (Boston :  Houghton  Mifflin  Com¬ 
pany.  1914.  121  p.  25c.) 

Still  another  collection  of  material  for  school  reading  is 
Representative  narratives,  edited  by  Professor  Carroll  L. 
Maxcy  of  Williams  College.  This  collection  has  been  made 
with  more  than  usual  judgment  and  skill  and  includes  ma¬ 
terial  not  often  found  in  a  book  of  this  kind.  (Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  1914.  396  p.  $1.50.) 

For  the  elementary  school  a  charming  little  reading  book 
is  a  rendering  by  Mme.  Maeterlinck,  in  story  form,  of  The 
blue  bird  for  children  that  has  been  edited  by  Frederick  O. 
Perkins.  The  edition  is  one  of  unusual  beauty  and  charm. 
(New  York:  Silver,  Burdett  &  Company.  1914.  162  p. 

68c.) 
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There  is  a  persistent  attempt  among  textbook  makers  to 
develop  a  special  treatment  of  mathematics  for  engineering 
students.  We  sometimes  fear  that  the  result  will  be  that 
engineering  students  will  know  less  mathematics  than  other 
people,  since  the  tendency  is  to  eliminate  what  is  not  of 
immediate  practical  application.  We  find  evidence  of  this 
tendency  in  Mathematics  for  engineers  by  Professor  Theodore 
Lindquist.  (Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press.  1913. 
185  p.) 

A  very  practical  and  useful  book  dealing  with  plants  and 
flowers  is  The  beginner’s  garden  hook,  by  Allen  French. 
(New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  1914.  402  p. 

$1.00.) 

The  skill  and  success  of  Professor  Dr.  Max  Walter  of 
Frankfort-on-the-Main  in  modern  language  work  are  well 
known.  We  welcome  the  little  volume  entitled  Beginner’s 
French,  prepared  by  Dr.  Walter  in  collaboration  with  Miss 
Anna  W.  Ballard  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 
The  book  abounds  in  excellent  features  and  may  be  un¬ 
reservedly  commended.  (New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons.  1914.  249  p.) 

An  exceedingly  clear  and  judicious  outline  of  higher  edu¬ 
cation  in  America,  dealing  both  with  the  work  of  the  college 
and  with  the  organization  of  the  work  of  the  university  is 
contained  in  Die  amerikanischen  Hochschulen,  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  George  F.  Fullerton  of  Columbia  University.  This 
volume  contains  the  substance  of  the  lectures  on  American 
higher  education  delivered  by  Professor  Fullerton  at  the 
various  Austrian  universities  during  1913- 1914  in  his  capacity 
as  first  visiting  professor  to  Austria.  (Vienna:  F.  Tempky. 
1914.  108  p.) 

The  Alumni  Association  of  American  Rhodes  Scholars — 
almost  any  excuse  is  good  enough  for  a  new  organization  in 
America — is  responsible  for  The  American  oxonian,  a 
substantial  little  magazine,  well  made  and  well  printed, 
which  is  to  appear  in  April  and  October  of  each  year.  The 
first  issue  of  the  new  undertaking  is  exceedingly  creditable. 
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The  capable  editor  is  Professor  Frank  Aydelotte  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Indiana. 

In  American  citizenship,  Professor  Beard  and  his  wife 
have  joined  in  making  a  very  admirable  and  practical 
textbook  for  the  use  of  high  schools.  The  authors  treat  the 
facts  and  the  problems  of  government  in  a  really  concrete 
fashion,  and  the  illustrations  introduced  thru  the  volume 
are  helpful  and  excellent.  The  purpose  of  government  as 
defined  on  page  6  errs,  we  think,  in  not  making  more  of  that 
function  of  government  which  is  to  preserve  and  protect 
the  opportunities  by  which  each  individual  is  enabled  to 
do  for  himself.  The  conception  of  government  which  here 
and  elsewhere  thruout  the  book  crops  up  every  now  and  then 
is  too  much  a  conception  of  a  government  that  one  is  to 
live  on  instead  of  under.  But  in  a  book  of  this  kind  it  is 
easily  possible  to  find  points  where  difference  of  opinion 
would  arise.  As  a  textbook  for  students  of  the  present  day 
the  book  is  capital.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com¬ 
pany.  1914.  330  p.  $1.00.) 

A  very  earnest  and  sincere  setting  forth  of  the  condi¬ 
tions  and  problems  of  one  of  the  defective  classes  is  to  be 
found  in  The  deaf .hy  Harry  Best.  The  author  writes  with 
wide  sympathy  and  full  understanding  of  his  subject,  his 
treatment  of  which  is  exceedingly  satisfactory.  (New  York: 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company.  1914.  340  p.  $2.00.) 

In  England  the  development  of  a  truly  national  system 
of  education  is  unfortunately  bound  up  both  with  party 
politics  and  with  the  problems  of  religious  teaching.  Re¬ 
cently  there  has  been  issued  an  impressive  program  that  rep¬ 
resents  the  views  of  the  so-called  Liberal  Education  Group 
of  the  House  of  Commons  and  which  is  entitled  A  national 
system  of  education  by  John  H.  Whitehouse,  M.P.  To  an 
American  it  would  seem  a  simple  enough  matter  to  intro¬ 
duce  and  carry  on  such  a  system  as  is  outlined,  but  in  Eng¬ 
land  the  inherited  difficulties  of  going  forward  along  these 
lines  are  very  great.  We  can  only  hope  that  the  earnest 
minds  which  cooperated  in  framing  this  program  will  meet 
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with  at  least  some  measure  of  success  in  getting  it  enacted 
into  a  law.  (Cambridge  University  Press.  1913.  92  p. 

2S.,  6  d.) 

An  exceedingly  solid  and  compact  treatment  of  geometry 
which  is  at  the  same  time  complete,  is  to  be  found  in  A 
school  course  in  geometry  by  W.  A.  Dobbs,  M.A.  (New 
York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Company.  1913.  423  p. 

$1.00.) 

A  new  and  well-made  grammatical  textbook  in  which  the 
influence  of  modern  scholarship  is  clearly  shown  is  A  gram¬ 
mar  of  the  German  language  by  Ernest  Classen  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Manchester.  (New  York:  Longmans,  Green  & 
Company.  1914.  264  p.  $1.00.) 

Despite  the  argument  of  the  writer  of  the  preface,  we 
are  not  at  all  convinced  as  to  the  value  or  even  the  necessity 
of  the  Shorter  Aeneid  by  H.  H.  Hardy,  Assistant  Master  in 
Rugby  School.  The  writer  of  the  preface  thinks  that  an  ab¬ 
breviated  Aeneid  will  seem  to  many  an  audacity  and  to  some 
a  profanation.  We  regard  it  as  both,  and  have  found  noth¬ 
ing  either  in  the  book  or  in  the  explanations  that  accompany 
it  to  justify  this  act  of  literary  vivisection.  (London: 
G.  Bell  &  Sons,  1914.  209  p.  2S.,  6  d.) 

In  the  volume  entitled  The  Greek  spirit,  Miss  Kate  Stephens 
has  performed  a  difficult  task  with  very  considerable  skill. 
She  has  attempted  to  set  out  the  meaning  of  the  Greek 
spirit  in  religion,  in  politics,  in  philosophy  and  in  art.  Of 
course  this  has  been  done  many  times  and  well  done,  but  it 
can  never  be  done  too  often.  Unfortunately  the  book  is 
without  an  index.  (New  York:  Sturgis  &  Walton  Com¬ 
pany.  1914.  332  p.  $1.50.) 

We  deplore  more  than  we  can  say  the  vulgarizing  of  mat¬ 
ters  of  personal  conduct  and  morality  and  we  are  convinced 
that  the  discussion  of  what  is  called  sex  hygiene  in  schools 
and  in  drawing  rooms  will  have  no  effect  but  an  evil  one. 
Every  time  we  see  a  new  textbook  on  this  subject  we  find 
additional  evidence  in  support  of  this  opinion.  These  ob¬ 
servations  are  suggested  by  looking  over  a  silly  little  book 
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entitled  Teaching  sex  hygiene  in  the  public  schools  by  E.  B. 
Lowry,  M.D.  (Chicago:  Forbes  &  Company.'  1914.  94  p. 
50c.) 

From  the  Bureau  of  Social  Hygiene  two  important  books 
have  reached  us  which  are  without  doubt  of  more  than  usual 
value  to  students  of  social  conditions.  Both  are  furnished 
with  an  introduction  by  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  Chairman 
of  the  Bureau  of  Social  Hygiene.  The  first  of  these  volumes, 
by  George  J.  Kneeland,  is  entitled  Commercialized  prosti¬ 
tution  in  New  York  City  and  represents  a  great  deal  of  pains¬ 
taking  and  disagreeable  inquiry  in  all  parts  of  the  metropolis. 
If  it  be  that  the  volume  contains  nothing  that  is  not  already 
known  to  a  considerable  number  of  persons,  the  fact  remains 
that  the  information  gained  is  well  classified  and  is  pre¬ 
sented  in  a  most  impressive  manner.  The  care  that  has 
been  taken  to  support  each  specific  statement  of  concrete 
evidence  is  quite  extraordinary  and  puts  the  work  that  has 
been  done  distinctly  in  the  class  of  scientific  investigations. 

The  second  volume  by  Abraham  Flexner,  entitled  Pros¬ 
titution  in  Europe  is  more  general  in  character.  It  also 
deals  with  matters  pretty  well  known  and  about  which 
a  large  literature  has  already  gathered.  Taken  all  together 
we  fancy  that  these  two  volumes  afford  the  most  complete 
and  the  most  authentic  treatment  available  in  English  of 
the  very  difficult  and  disagreeable  topic  which  they  treat. 
(New  York:  The  Century  Company.  1914.  331  p. 

$1.30;  480P.  $1.30.) 

A  large  and  solid  volume  in  which  the  reader  will  find 
a  good  deal  that  is  very  satisfying  and  instructive  in  the 
field  of  sociology  is  entitled  Interpretations  and  forecasts 
by  Victor  Branford.  We  have  been  particularly  interested 
in  the  chapter  entitled  the  Medieval  Citizen.  (New  York: 
Mitchell  Kennerley.  1914.  41 1  p.  $2.50.) 

A  lot  of  patience  and  a  great  deal  of  omnivorous  reading 
have  gone  into  the  making  of  the  volume  entitled  Memora¬ 
bilia  mathematica  by  Professor  Robert  E.  Moritz  of  the 
University  of  Washington.  Much  information  and  no  small 
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entertainment  can  be  had  by  turning  over  its  pages.  It  has 
an  astonishing  number  of  quotations  from  writers  ancient, 
medieval  and  modern  on  the  subject  of  mathematics  in  all 
its  phases.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  1914. 
410  p.  $3.00.) 

One  of  the  best  of  the  many  books  dealing  with  the  educa¬ 
tional  views  of  Mme.  Montessori  that  has  come  to  our 
notice  is  entitled  From  Locke  to  Montessori,  by  William 
Boyd,  lecturer  in  education  at  the  University  of  Glasgow. 
Mr.  Boyd  traces  the  sequence  of  ideas  of  education  from 
Locke  to  Mme.  Montessori,  and  while  his  point  of  view  is 
critical,  he  errs  if  at  all  in  over-estimating  the  value  of 
Mme.  Montessori’s  contribution.  (New  York:  Henry 
Holt  &  Company.  1914.  268  p.  $1.25.) 

A  sober  and  thoughtful  volume  which  is  not  particularly 
noteworthy  is  entitled  Education  and  the  new  utilitarianism, 
by  Professor  Alexander  Darroch  of  the  University  of  Edin¬ 
burgh.  It  contains  a  series  of  papers  and  educational  ad¬ 
dresses  delivered  by  the  author  from  time  to  time  at  various 
educational  gatherings.  The  book  is  without  an  index. 
(New  York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Company.  1914.  169  p. 

$1.20.) 

A  book  for  normal  schools  and  teachers’  training  classes 
dealing  with  psychology  and  its  applications  to  teaching  is 
entitled  Psychology  as  applied  to  education,  by  P.  M.  Mag- 
nusson  of  the  state  normal  school  of  St.  Cloud,  Minnesota. 
(Boston:  Silver,  Burdett  &  Company.  1914.  343  p. 

$1.50.) 

President  Taylor  of  Vassar  College,  who  has  recently 
closed  his  long  and  distinguished  service  to  the  higher 
education  of  women,  marked  his  retirement  from  office  by 
the  publication  of  a  volume  entitled  Before  Vassar  opened. 
He  sets  out  here  with  fulness  of  detail  and  admirable  clear¬ 
ness  the  story  of  the  beginnings  of  the  higher  education  of 
women  in  America.  (Boston :  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
1914.  286  p.  $1.30.) 

A  more  than  usually  important  contribution  to  the 
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comparative  study  of  education  is  made  by  Professor  Fred¬ 
eric  E.  Farrington,  who  is  about  to  leave  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity  for  Yale,  in  a  volume  entitled  Commercial  education  in 
Germany.  The  book  records  Professor  Farrington’s  own 
personal  observations  and  conclusions  and  bears  impressive 
testimony  to  the  educational  process  by  which  Germany 
has  come  to  occupy  its  present  commanding  position  in 
the  world  of  commerce  and  industry.  The  book  is  the  very 
best  in  its  field.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company. 
1914.  258  p.  $1.10.) 

A  very  substantial  contribution  to  mental  pathology  is 
to  be  found  in  the  two  volumes  on  Stammering,  by  C.  S. 
Bluemel  of  Boulder,  Colorado.  (New  York:  G.  E. 
Stechert  &  Company.  1913.  2  vols.  365  p.  391  p. 
$5.00.) 

We  have  a  rooted  dishke  to  the  cutting  up  of  classics,  and 
inasmuch  as  The  Federalist  is  by  no  means  a  ponderous  book 
we  should  prefer  to  have  it  read  and  studied  in  its  entirety 
instead  of  in  the  fashion  in  which  it  is  presented  in  the  volume 
entitled  Selections  from  the  Federalist,  edited  by  Professor 
William  Bennett  Munro  of  Harvard.  (Cambridge:  Har¬ 
vard  University  Press.  1913.  203  p.  $1.00.) 

To  the  series  known  as  Farm  life  readers  two  new  volumes 
have  recently  been  added,  number  IV  and  V.  They  are 
constructed  on  the  same  lines  as  the  earlier  volumes  and  are 
very  useful  textbooks  for  rural  schools.  The  author  is 
Duncan  Evans  Duncan.  (Boston:  Silver,  Burdett  & 
Company.  1914.  333  p.  and  372  p.  45c.  and  500.) 

A  new  and  stout  volume  in  the  field  of  educational 
psychology  from  the  fecund  and  suggestive  pen  of  Professor 
Edward  L.  Thorndike  deals  with  mental  work  and  fatigue 
and  individual  differences.  The  observations  upon  which 
the  book  is  based  are  scientific  and  painstaking,  but  we  re¬ 
main  unconvinced  as  to  the  value  of  the  general  conclusions 
drawn  from  statistical  data  of  this  type.  (New  York: 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University.  1914.  408  p. 

$2.50.) 


XI 

NOTES  AND  NEWS 

We  are  passing  thru  one  of  the  great 
The  great  war  epochs  and  crises  of  the  world’s  history.  We 

are  so  close  to  the  events  that  led  up  to,  and 
mark  the  progress  of  the  great  war  in  Europe  that  we  do 
not  yet  realize  their  overwhelming  importance.  Teachers 
and  intelligent  persons  generally  should  lose  no  opportunity 
to  inform  themselves  regarding  the  meaning  of  what  is 
happening.  Many  of  the  official  papers  relating  to  the 
diplomatic  history  of  the  war  may  be  had  at  a  merely 
nominal  price  from  the  publication  office  of  the  New  York 
Times,  which  newspaper  first  brought  them  to  the  attention 
of  the  American  public.  These  official  papers  may  also  be 
had  in  another  form,  free  of  cost,  on  application  to  the 
American  Association  for  International  Conciliation,  Sub 
Station  84,  New  York.  In  one  form  or  another  these 
official  papers  should  be  in  the  libraries  and  reading  rooms 
of  the  schools  and  colleges  of  the  land  and  should  be  con¬ 
stantly  referred  to. 

We  offer  no  apology  for  devoting  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
issue  of  the  Educational  Review  to  the  great  war.  The 
men  who  have  written  the  articles  published  elsewhere 
in  this  issue  are  known  and  honored  thruout  the  great 
republic  of  letters  and  they  are  entitled  to  be  heard.  It 
goes  without  saying  that  no  one  of  these  articles  is  pubhshed 
with  any  controversial  or  partisan  purpose,  but  simply  to 
throw  light  on  the  national  characteristics  and  political 
ideals  that  are  now  struggling  for  mastery  with  brute  force 
for  their  weapons.  We  can  imagine  no  more  profitable 
class  room  exercise  than  the  close  study  and  discussion 
of  the  different  points  of  view  set  forth  in  these  important 
papers. 
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It  is  not  easy  to  understand  the  psychology 
The  war  news  of  the  expression,  “I  am  sick  of  war  news.” 

It  seems  hardly  possible  that  any  one 
should  be  so  narrow  in  his  interests,  so  lacking  in  human 
sympathy,  as  to  become  surfeited  with  the  details  of  one 
of  the  most  portentous  crises  of  humanity. 

Not  merely  generations  but  centuries  to  come  will  dwell 
upon  the  present  clash  of  nations.  Libraries  will  be  writ¬ 
ten  upon  it,  lives  spent  in  its  study.  It  will  be  the  source 
of  inspiration  to  countless  millions,  and  thousands  of  the 
wise  or  near  wise  will  deduce  conclusions  from  it  for  the 
guidance  of  mankind.  Imagination  and  emotion  will  en¬ 
rich  themselves  from  its  slightest  episodes.  The  effects 
are  incalculable.  The  physical  aspects  of  civilization  now 
scarred  and  blackened  and  presently  to  be  beautified  and 
adorned  on  account  of  it  only  typify  the  abasements  and 
glorifications  which  the  soul  of  the  world  will  undergo. 

Yet  there  are  people  to  whom  destiny  has  granted  the 
supreme  privilege  of  being  contemporary  observers  of  the 
struggle,  holders  of  front  seats  at  the  spectacle  of  the  ages, 
sharers  of  its  great  emotions,  who  still  turn  away  from  it, 
not  from  agony  or  horror,  but  apparently  from  sheer  blase 
indifference.  They  are  sick  of  it.  “I  wish,”  they  say, 
“they’d  give  us  something  else.”  Truly,  we  have  here  a 
curious  frivolity,  intolerance  of  the  higher  call,  of  world 
realities,  of  stuff  of  the  spirit  which  is  as  strange  and  in¬ 
explicable  as  war  itself. 

Of  course  the  newspapers  are  blamed.  They  are  the 
natural  scapegoats  for  the  aberrations  of  their  readers. 
“Cut  out  the  army  of  words,”  says  a  distinguished  national 
legislator,  “just  give  us  the  information.”  He  does  not 
realize  that  there  are  not  words  enough  to  give  the  informa¬ 
tion,  that  language  is  bankrupted  by  the  facts,  that  it  is 
only  by  heaping  Ossa  upon  Pelion  that  some  dim  picture 
of  the  reality  can  be  thrown  before  the  eyes  of  such  as  will 
read  with  imagination  and  feeling. — Reprinted  from  the 
New  York  Sun,  October  j,  igi4. 
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Thru  the  Belgian  Minister  in  London  the 

Ac&dcinic 

hospitality  Council  of  the  Senate  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge  has  offered  to  professors,  teachers 
and  students  of  the  University  of  Louvain  such  facilities 
in  the  way  of  access  to  libraries,  laboratories  and  lectures, 
together  with  the  use  of  lecture  rooms,  as  may  secure  the 
continuity  of  the  work  of  that  university  during  the  present 
crisis.  While  the  University  of  Cambridge  is  not  in  a 
position  in  its  corporate  capacity  to  offer  direct  financial 
assistance  for  the  support  of  members  of  the  University  of 
Louvain,  efforts  are  being  made  in  Cambridge  to  provide 
such  help  privately. 

The  purpose  of  this  invitation  is  that  the  University  of 
Louvain  may,  if  it  chooses,  migrate  there  to  continue  its  own 
separate  studies,  to  grant  its  own  degrees  and  generally  to 
carry  on  its  activities  as  if  it  were  at  home,  Cambridge 
meanwhile  supplying  the  facilities  necessary  for  the  carrying 
out  of  the  work.  Living  accommodations,  both  for  profes¬ 
sors  and  students  is  offered  by  individual  colleges  and  by 
private  residents. 

In  somewhat  similar  fashion  the  professors  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oxford  have  tendered,  thru  the  American  Minister 
at  the  Hague,  hospitality  during  the  winter  to  the  young 
children  of  the  professors  of  the  ruined  University  of 
Louvain. 

The  academic  staff  of  the  University  of  London,  Uni¬ 
versity  College,  are  prepared  to  offer  hospitality  to  about 
seventy  members  of  French  and  Belgian  universities, 
whether  professors,  teachers,  or  students,  men  or  women, 
who  may  find  it  necessary  to  take  refuge  in  this  country. 
Special  arrangements  will  be  made  as  far  as  possible  to  meet 
the  needs  of  French  and  Belgian  students  who  desire  to 
continue  studies  in  London. 

Volume  II  of  the  reports  of  the  Kahn 

, .  Foundation  for  the  Foreign  Travel  of  Amer- 

fellowships  ° 

ican  Teachers  contains,  in  Numbers  i  and  2, 
respectively,  the  report  to  the  trustees  of  Ivan  M.  Linforth, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  California, 
and  William  E.  Kellicott,  Professor  of  Biology  in  Goucher 
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College,  who  were  the  beneficiaries  under  the  Foundation 
for  1912-13.  The  preface  to  Professor  KelHcott’s  detailed 
account  of  his  travels  contains  in  a  few  words  an  ample 
justification  of  the  wisdom  of  this  foundation  in  the  light 
of  the  donor’s  purpose  and  hopes,  if  it  is  at  all  necessary  to 
seek  for  such  a  justification  after  the  two  years  of  experience 
of  the  working  of  the  plan.  “My  term  of  Fellowship,’’  he 
says,  “began  with  my  departure  from  Baltimore,  December 
23,  1912,  and  terminated,  theoretically,  upon  my  return  to 
that  city,  January  28,  1914.  I  say  theoretically,  because 
I  have  found  that  during  the  weeks  since  my  return  I  have 
been  observing,  studying  and  attempting  to  analyze  the 
phenomena  of  American  life  and  society,  in  much  the  same 
way  that  I  treated  the  foreign  countries  visited  while  en 
tour,  and  I  beheve  that  not  the  least  valuable  results  of  my 
Fellowship  may  yet  appear  in  connection  with  these  later 
observations.’’  The  appointees  to  these  fellowships  for 
19 1 3-1 4,  as  has  already  been  noted  in  these  pages,  were 
Amos  Shartle  Hershey,  Professor  of  Political  Science  and 
International  Law  in  Indiana  University,  and  Walter 
Williams,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Journalism  in  the  University 
of  Missouri.  Those  for  19 14- 19 15  are  Benjamin  Sledd,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  English,  Wake  Forest  College  and  Thomas  Lindsey 
Blayney,  Professor  of  German  in  the  William  Rice  Institute, 
Houston,  Texas. 

Brussels,  August  8,  57  B.  C.  (delayed  in 

^  tdc^T&m  ^ 

long  delayed  transmission) ....  Horum  omnium  fortissimi 

sunt  Belgae .  .  .  .proximique  sunt  Germanis,  qui 
trans  Rhenum  incolunt,  quibuscum  continenter  helium  gerunt. 
C.  J.  Caesar. — From  the  New  York  Evening  Sun. 
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